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The SCENE is at Jeriſalem. 


RE ͤͤ K»•7d 


sf ke Author of this Drama ſtands very high 
in the opinion of his countrymen, becauſe 
he ſtands foremoſt amongſt thoſe late reformers, 
to whom Germany, in its wideſt extent, is beholden 
for its preſent golden age of literature. 

The revolution, which brought it on, took place 
in the northern parts of that vaſt empire, within 
theſe laſt forty years, when the philoſophic ſpirit 
of Kepler, Leibnitz, and Wolf, had univerſally 
ſpread, and begun to digeſt the crude learning of 
former ages into common ſenſe, and to prepare the 
minds of men for good taſte. 

This fortunate circumſtance accounts for the 
ſudden poliſh which the German language re- 
ceived. It accounts likewiſe for thoſe many ge- 
nerous and ſucceſsful patriotic efforts of private 
men of genius, who aroſe at once in defence and 
ſupport of their national literature, which had been 
ſhamefully oppreſſed by Frenchified courts, and 
more ſhamefully neglected in pedantic ſchools. 

That this philoſophic ſpirit muſt appear in their 
works, needs no comment. Their excellence, bril- 
liancy, ſpirit, and tendency, cannot be aſcribed to any 


other cauſe; and many of them will go to after- times, 


not as admirable monſters of wild and uncultivated 
ingenuity, but as chaſte and correct maſter- pieces 
of well bred genius and noble ſimplicity, for which 


the ancients have been ſo juſtly admired. 


Mr. Leſſing diſtinguiſhed himſelf in different 
branches of literature, He began his literary ca- 
reer with witty trifles and epigrams, and finiſhed 
it with this philoſophic Drama, which was not 
written for the ſtage, but was intended as an anti- 
dote againſt that rancour of religious bigotry, with 
which 
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re. 


which the jews are ſtill treated in many parts of 


Germany. | 
The truly philoſophic candour which breathes 


through the whole compoſition, and has dared to 


do juſtice to infidels, friars, and patriarchs, has 


been deemed a characteriſtic of this nation; and 
though the unnatural and abominable character of 
Shylock continues to fan the expiring flame of in- 
- bigotry, and univerſal toleration is far 


om being fully eſtablifhed, it is hoped, however, 


that Nathan will be ſuffered to counteract the poi- 
ſon which barbarous ages have left in the minds of 
fanatics, and Shakeſpeare and politica! factions 
may, ſome time or other, ſtir up again and put into 
fermentation. 


A candid peruſal of this ſingular Drama, will 


leave on the mind of the reader, not only a pleaſ- 
ing conviction that honour and virtue are inde- 
pendent of religions tenets, but likewiſe a very 
hvely ſenſe of the Author's uncommon abilities as 
a dramatic writer. In that line he will never be 
forgot in his own country, for he has left ſome 
other excellent plays, which are approved by good 
judges in the cloſet, whilſt they conſtitute the de- 
bght and entertainment of all the theatres in Ger- 
many. 
Ne died laſt year, univerſally regretted, as a moſt 


amiable character, and as an ornament of the na- 


tion, A kind of muſical drama to his memory 


was performed on the ſtage at Berlin, with one of 


his moſt popular plays. The playhouſe was hung 
with black. The audience appeared in mourn- 
ing ; and the profits of the night were appropriated 
towards the expences of a monument. | 


Lonnon, 
June 13, 1781. 
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N t 


[The Hall in the Houſe of NaT AN.] 


NaTHan returning from a Journey, DA vA meets him. 


DATA. 


þ IS him Thank God! at laſt our eyes be- 
hold him again. 
a 


than. Yes Daya! 'tis myſelf ——thank God. 
But why at 4%? Did I propoſe to return ſooner ? It 
was not in my power: Allowing for the neceſlity of 
often going out of the road, 'tis at leaſt a journey of 
two hundred leagues from hence to Babylon; nor is the 
waiting for payment a circumſtance favourable to ex- 
pedition in buſineſs; 
Daya. A great misfortune had nearly befallen you 
in your abſence. Your houſe 
Nathan. Burnt down. 80 I was told. Would to 


Cod it were no more. 


B Daya. 
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Daya. In all probability it might have been burnt 
to the very ground. 

Nathan. Then, Daya, we might have built a new 
one, and more commodious too. 

Daya. True! But Recha had a narrow eſcape 
from being loſt in the flames. | | 

Nathan. Toit * in the flames? That I was not 
told. Well! Then there would have been no 
more occaſion for any houſe. A narrow eſcape! I 
fear ſhe is no more! Out with it! Out! Do not 
torture me longer. Yes, the is loſt. 

Daya. If the was——could I have been the meſſen- 

er? | 
Nathan. Why then do you terrify me thus ? O Recha ! 
my dear Recha | 

Daya. Your Recha? your dear Recha? 

Nathan, If I ever ſhould be unfortunate enough no 
more to call her my own child! | 

Daya. Have you no better claim to your other pro- 
perty, than what you have to her? | 

Nathan. No greater nor indeed a better claim ! 
My fortune is the gift of nature and of accident : For 
this deareſt jewel I am indebted to virtue alone. A 
Daya. Nathan! Nathan! your goodneſs coſts me 
dear if ſuch intentions deſerve the name. 

Nathan. Such intentions ? what intentions ? 

Daya. My conſcience | 

Nathan. Let me tell you firſt 

Daza. My conſcience, I ſay 

Nathan. What fine filks I bought for you at Ba- 
bylon.—80 rich——ſo highly beautiful! 

Daya. To no purpoſe tor I muſt tell you I can- 
not over-awe my conſcience any longer. 
Nathan. ——And the buckles——the ear-rings—— 
the bracelets the ring and chain I bought for 
you at Damaſcus l long indeed to ſce how they will 
pleaſe you. f | 

Daya. There's the man ! happy in giving preſents! 


Nathan. Take them with the ſame pleaſure I give 


them and be ſilent, | 
Daya. And be filent no body doubts your pro- 
bity your honour and your t. 
| | Nathan. 
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Nathan. Yet I am but a Jew 
ſay? Eh? 

Daya. You know better. 

Nathan. Well then! be filent. 

Daya, I ſhall. But if Almighty wiſdom ſhould look 
upon as reprehenſible what J can neither alter nor pre- 
vent let his judgment fall upon you. 

Nathan. Be it upon me! Amen! But where is 
ſhe ? Did you tell me falſly ? Does ſhe know of my re- 
turn? 

Daya. The ſame queſtion I might aſk you. Terror 
and fear are till trembling in every one of her nerves, 
Her fancy is ſtill in flames. Sleeping ſhe wakes; and 
waking her mind ſeems aſleep, Now leſs than a wo- 
man, now more than an angel. 

Nathan. Poor child! 

Daya. This very morning ſhe lay, her eyes ſhut, 
the faireſt image of death. Of a ſudden ſhe ſtarted, 
exclaiming, “ Hark! Hark! my father's camels com- 
« ing! Hark! the ſweetneſs of his voice !” She cloſed 
her eyes again; and her head, no more ſupported by 
her ſleeping arm, dropt on the pillow. I haſtened to 
the door, and behold it was yourſelf ! No wonder! Her 
thoughts have been ever upon you——and about him, 

Nathan. About obo 

Daya. About him, who reſcued her from the flames, 

Nathan. Who was he? who? where is he who ſaved 
my Recha, pray ? 

Daya. A young knight templar, who ſome days be- 
fore was brought in as priſoner of war, and to whom 
Saladin had granted his life. 

Nathan, What? A knight templar, to whom Sala» 
din granted his life? Could a leſs wonder have ſaved 
Recha? 

Daya. Had not he bravely ventured his life, ſo un- 
expectedly granted, fhe muſt have periſhed. 

Nathan. Where is that generous man ? Lead me on 
to embrace his feet. I hope you gave him what trea- 
ſure Ileft with you gave it all? and promiſed more? 

Daya. How could we ? 

Nathan, You could not ? 

Dnja, He came, no body knows whence; he went, 

2 no 


that you meant to 
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no you knows whither. — Without any know. 
ledge of the houſe, led only by the ſhrieks, he ſpread 
his mantle before him, and darted through ſmoke and 
flame towards the voice, which cried for aſſiſtance. We 
thought him loſt, when lo! he, burſting from the fire, 
ſtood before us again, high carrying her on his ſinewy 
arms. Cold and unaffected at our loudeſt thanks, he 
put her down, preſſed through the crowd, and diſ- 
appeared, 
Nathau. Not for ever, I hope. | | 
Daya. Some days after we beheld him walking un- 
der the palm-trees, which there bclow ſurround the 
Saviour's tomb. I approached him with awe and with 
reſpect. I thanked him, praiſed him, deſired him and 
conjured him, once more to ſee the pious creature, uns 
happy till he would allow her to vent her thanks pro- 
ſtrate before him. | 
Nathan. And? 
_ Daya. In vain! Deaf to our prayer, he upbraided 
me ſo bitterly — 
Nathan. And that deterred you? | 
Daya. No! no! Every day 1 followed him—prayed 
every day the ſame was every day refuſed. 1 
ſuffered much, would have ſuffered more. But for 
many days paſt he has not reſorted to the palm-grove 
at the Saviour's tomb. No body knows what is become 
of him. You ſtare ? you meditate ? | 
Nathan. Only to conſider how that muſt operate on 
tender Recha's mind, ——Slighted by him ſhe is bound 
to revere——repulſed and yet attracted. ——In truth, 
it muſt ſet head and heart at variance, whether man» 
kind or life is to. be hated moit. Neither may prevail, 
and fancy mingling in the conteſt, may diforder her 
mind to 2 in which of courſe the head will act 
as heart, and that preſume to reaſon.— Sad! ſad al- 
ternative Too well I know her. Tis Recha's caſe, 
I ween——She rave | 
Daya. But ever pious——lovely ever! 
Nathan. Yet rave 5 
Daya. One whim ſhe indulges more than others 
that her knight is no mortal man——nor under mortal 
Iway——but the guardian angel, to whoſe care ſhe __ 
cr 
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her infancy, has been entruſted ; who, even in the 
flames, hovered about her, and, burſting at laſt from 
his ſurrounding cloud, condeſcended ſuddenly to ap 
ar to her in the form of a knight templar. Do 
not laugh. Who knows? At leaſt indulge that harms 
leſs notion, in which the Jews, tlie Chriſtians, and the 
9 Muſſelman's agree It is ſo ſoothing and ſoſweet! 
N 1 Nathan, And ſo it is to me! Go honeſt Daya! 
4 Go! See how ſhe does whether I may ſee her now. 
Then I ſhall look about me for that ſavage guardian 
angel; and if he ſhould be pleaſed {till to move amongſt 
us in the purſuits of unmannerly knighthood, I am ſure 
to make him out——to bring him then along. 
= Daya. Hard is the talk. 
F Nathan. If ſweet conceit then yields to ſweeter truth, 
4 you will, I truſt, believe me, that the human heart feels 
| mope for men than angels. -— You will not ſcold me 
— 4 nor put to my account, that ſhe, our deareſt little 
fool, be rid of ſuch angelic viſions. 
Daya. You are an odd compound of good and bad. | 
I go! hark! but ſee herſelf. 


Se 


— — — — — ſ— — 


Rzcna and the ſame, 


RECH A, | 
F OURSELF, my deareſt father? I thought it was 


your voice, ſweet meſſage of your coming. Where 
are you ? What detains you ? What rocks, what deſarts, 
and what rivers keep you from us ſtill? You breathe our | 
air, and ſcarce a wall divides us. Why don't you fly 
to your Recha's arms? Poor Recha, burnt to death! 9 
—— almoſt periſhing in flames! Near periſning no | 
more. Do not ſhudder! ”Tis horrid, ſure, to die in | 
flames. | 
Nathan. My deareſt, deareſt child ! 
Recha. You had ſo many rivers in your way —— 
there was the Euphrates to pals——then Tigris, Jordan, | 
and | 
| 
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2nd many more. Full often trembled I for yon, before 
the horrid flames drew on ſo nigh ! For ſince they drew 
Jo nigh, I ween to die in water is comfort, and refreſh- 
ment. But you're not drowned, and I not burnt to 
death Joy be to us! and thanks to God! *T'was he 
who, on the wings of his unſeen angelic hoſt, carried 
you ſafe, and your barge, over the faithleſs floods. Twas 
he who beckoned to my angel, to carry me unhurt on 
his white wings, through all theſe flames. 

Nathan (apart,)—W hite wings! indeed ! the knight's 
mantle ſpread before him. 

Recha. Ordered him, in view of all, to carry 
me through the flames, and to part them with his wings. 

Thus I have ſeen an angel face to face; my guar- 

dian angel. | | 
" Nathan. You well deferve it. More beauty did not 
ſtrike you in his form, than he beheid in your's. 
- Recha (laughingly.) Whom do you flatter here? The 
angel, or yourſelf ? 


Nathan. Well! well! I grant he is an angel, and 


muſt be ſuch for you, though really the man, to whom 
you owe your life, was but a common man. 

Recha. No angel in that ſenſe; no, no! TWas more 
than that. "Twas a nobler nature! Have not you your- 
ſelf inſtructed me, that ſuch may be, and that our God 
may, now and then, exert himſelf in wonders, in favour 
of his loving children? I ever loved him. | 
Nathan. And he loves you at every hour, nay 
from eternity, performing wonders for you, and thoſe 
who reſemble you. | | 

Recha. A pleaſing truth. 

Nathan. Why ? Becauſe it ſeems to be the courſe of 
nature, that a knight templar ſhould have ſaved your 
life, is it the leſs a matter of wonder? The greater 
wonder is, that true authentic wonders ſhould become 
familiar to our underſtandings. Without this wonder, 
2 thinking man could never have given the name of 
wonders ta things which children call fo——children 
who ſtare and gape in the purſuit of what is new, of 
what is uncommon to them. 

Daya (to Nathan.) You won't, I hope, with theſe 
ſubtleties, ablolutely undo hex overſtrained brains? 

Natban. 


knight templar's form. 
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Nathan. Let me do as I think proper. Would it 
not be wonderful enough to my Recha to have been 
ſaved by a man, who was to be ſaved firſt by no incon- 
ſiderable wonder? No inconſiderable wonder indeed? 
For who has ever heard before of any knights templar 
being ſaved by Saladin? or of any intreating him for 
pardon ?. or offering any other ranſom than his belt and 
dagger? 

Recha. But that concludes for me. For thoſe 
very reaſons 'twas no knight templar 'twas 2 
If knight templars never 
come to Jeruſalem but to certain death; if none are 
permitted freely to walk our ſtreets; how came it to 
paſs, that a knight templar thould fave me from the 
flames ? | 

Nathan. Mark | how ingenious! Now, Daya, you 
take the word. I had it from you, that he was a pri- 


ſoner ſent to town. You know more of it, no doubt. 


Daya. Well! 80 they ſay indeed; but they ſay at 
the ſame time, that Saladin pardoned him for his re- 
ſemblance to one of his deareſt brothers; but as it is 


paſt twenty years ſince this his brother's death his 
name I know not what his death I know not where 
the whole ſounds ſo incredible that very 


likely the whole is but a ſtory. 

Nathan. Ay! ay! Why incredible, Daya ? Like- 
ly not, as now. and then will happen, that ſomethin 
more incredible {till may be more eaſily credited. Wh 
may not Saladin in earlier days have loved a Nes 
He is affectionate to his relations. And is it ſtrange 
then that there ſhould be a reſemblance in two different 


faces? And is an old ſenſation a lot one? Will not 


like objects produce ſimilar effects? Or when has it 
been otherwiſe? Where is the incredibility ? True, 
Daya, there's an end to your wonders and your won- 
ders alone, though they want credibility, yet you think 
deſer ve belief. 

Daya. You rail. 

Nathan. Becauſe you railed at me. — But even 
thus, Recha, your eſcape remains a wonder, to be per- 
formed by him alone, who delights in leading with im- 


perceptible 


to ſpeak 
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perceptible ſtrings the hardeſt counſels, and the wildeſt 
ſchemes of kings no better than his play-things. 
 Recha, Dear father! if I ſhould be wrong you 
know it is not willingly. 


Nathan, I know, you rather like to be informed. 


Mark then ! a front arched thus or thus; a noſe ſhaped 
in this form or in that; eye-brows on ſharp or blunter 
bones, drawn ſtreight or round; a line——a dimple 
a mark a mole a nothing on a wild European's 
face and you eſcape from Aſiatick flames! You 
who are ſo fond of wonders, is there no wonder in 
this ? Why would you have angels troubled with 
the care of you ? 

Daya. What harm after all if I may be allowed 
to think one's ſelf ſaved rather by angels 
than by men? Are not they a ſtep nearer to the firſt 
incomprehenſible Cauſe of one's ſafety ? 

Nathan. *Tis pride] no more than pride! Tis the 
iron pot wanting to be lifted from the fire with ſilver 
tongs, that it may paſs for a pot of plate.——Pſhaw ! 
What harm? you aſk, What harm ?—What avails it? 
might I afk you in my turn. Yourſelves to be a ſtep 
nearer to God's omnipotence—1is nonſenſe—blaſphemy. 
——'T1s a dangerous an obnoxious conceit. In- 
deed it is. Come be attentive you —— and 
you in particular (to Recha.) Would not you delight 
in making ſuitable and grateful returns to him who 
ſaved you——whether man or angel ? You would. But 
what return, is it in your power to make to angels? 
You may thank them; pray to them; melt in their ado- 
rations; faſt on their holy days, and give alms.—— All 
to no ,purpole——PFor it ſeems to me, you and your 
neighbours proſper by that worſhip better than angels 
do. They do no: fatten by your faſtings; nor are they 
enriched by your alms. Their glory is not to be im- 


proved by your adorations, nor their power by your de- 


pendence. Anſwer me fairly! Are not men? 


Daya. Indeed a man might have employed us bet- 
ter to do ſomething for him. God knows how ready 


we were | But he would not accept of any 8 want- 
ed abſolutely nothing; was in himſelf as ſelf-ſufficient 


and content as any angel poſſibly could be. 
I Recha, 
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Recha. And then—when he diſappeared | 
Nathan. Diſappeared ? how? when he was no mor 


ſeen walking in the palm-grove ?—-Or have you fince 


enquired after him ? 

Daya. Not properly. 

Nathan. No, Daya—There you ſee the bad conſe- 
quence of your error! You madcaps !—Hah ! if this 
your angel ſhould have happened to be taken ill? 

Recha. III! 5 | / 

Daya. Ill ? I hope not. | 

Recha. It chills my veins! Daya! here—your hand 


(taking Daya's hand, and laying it on her front). my head 


—lately how warm—now how cold ? 

Nathan. He is a Frank, 'unuſed to this climate; is 
young ; not uſed to the hardſhips of a knight's life, to 
want and waking. 

Recha. III! ill! 

Daya. Nathan means only a poſhbility. 

Nathan. There he lies! without a friend—without 
money to procure or pay them. 

Recha. Ah! dear father! 

Nathan, 'There he lies unattended, without advice, 
without a friendly viſfit—a prey to pain and death. 

Recha. Where! ah, a 

Nathan, He, who for a perſon never ſeen before—no 
matter who ſhe was—a fellow-creature—dared to ruſh 
into the flames— 

Daya. Do pity her! | 

Nathan. Nor does he deſire to fee her any more — 
unleſs it was to fave her a ſecond time—enough to him 
ſhe were a fellow-creature,—— | 
| Daya. Ah! ceaſe—and fee! _ | 

Nathan. Under the agonies of death he has no com- 
fort but the conſciouſnehs of his generoſity ! 

Daya. Ceaſe! or you kill her. 

Nathan, And you have killed him, might have killed 
him.—Recha ! Recha tis phyſic, tis no poiſon which 
1 hold out to you. He lives recover may be he is 
not ill! 

Recha. Sure ?—not dead? nor ill? 

Nathan. Sure not dead for God rewards the good 


we do in this world with worldly bleſſings. Come, 
come 
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come | ſince now you ſee, how much more eaſy it is 
piouſly and devoutly to doat, than rightly to act how 
the weakeſt are often inclined to indulge and plume 
themſelves with pious ſentimental fancies, when they 
ſhould have exerted themſelves in pious doings. 

Recha. Ah father! deareſt father! leave not your 
Recha to herſelf and alone again !—Perhaps he may be 
gone a journey? | 

Nathan. True, he may.—But who's the Muſſelman 
yonder, ſtaring at, and reviewing the load of my ca- 
mels? Do you know him? 

Daya. Ha! "Tis your dervis. 

Nathan. Who ? 

Daya. Your derris; your cheſs-fellow. 

Nathan. Al- Hafi ? Al-Hafi, he? 

Daya. Of late the ſultan's treaſurer. . 

Nathan. How? Al-Hafi? You dream again. But 
ſure 'tis him. Walk in! make haſte What ſhall ! 
hear? ' *[Retha and Daya go off. 


Nar HAN and the DERvIs. 


DERV IS. 


ARE on - ſtare on !-—the more the better! 

Nathan. Is it you ?—A dervis in ſuch pomp ? 
Dervis. Why not? Is not a dervis fit for any thing? 
Nathan, For many things he may be good enough. — 
Yet I was ufed to think a dervis—you underſtand me, a 
true one—would never condeſcend to be made any thing. 
Deruis. I ſwear by Mahomet!—may be I am no true 


one. But if one muſt—— 


Nathan. Muſt ! A dervis muſt ? r No body ought to 
838 and ſhould a dervis? But for what pur- 
Pole | | 

| Dervis. To do what he is deſired, and he conceives 
right—that's our duty- 


Nathan. 
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Nathan. I proteſt you're right. Come fellow! let 
me embrace thee I—ſtill my friend? 

Dervis. Without enquiring firſt what rank I hold ? 

Nathan, In ſpite of rank and place 

Dervis. Yet may I not be in a rank which ſhould awe 
and give you trouble? 

Nathan. Provided your heart be the ſame, I don't 
mind your rank—nor place—nor garments. 

Dervis. —Yet they command reſpect —What think 

ou ? Gueſs what place I hold at court, 
Nathan. That of a dervis; ſure! no more. —Perhaps 
that of a cook ( ſneering.) 

Dervis. And why not that of the cup-bearer too? 
Saladin knows me better,—-His choice made me a trea- 
ſurer. 

Nathan, You ? 

Dervis. ——of the privy purſe—for that of his fa- 
mily is ſtil} under his father's care. 

Nathan, His family is great. 

Dervis. ——and greater than you gueſs; for every 
beggar does belong to it, | 
a 3 Yet Saladin cannot bear a beggar in his 

t —— 
1 — — ſo little - true that he's abſolutely bent 


on their deſtruction— even ſhould it make himſelf 2 


beggar. 

Nathan. Bravo! Tis what I mean. 

Deruis. —and what he has been long ago—and more 
than any one The fun can never ſet but ſees his cof- 
fers empty. Whatever tide of wealth pours in at day- 
break, is gone by noonh— 

Nathan. ——and loſt in drains, which to fill up, or 
ſtop, would be a vain attempt, | 

Dervis. So it is! 

Nathan. I know, 

Dervis. Though a diſmal fight, when kings, as birds 
of prey, with greedineſs devour the carcaſe of their 
people, 'tis ten times worſe, when, carcaſe-like, they 
are a prey of greedy thouſands, f ; 

Nathan. Not ſo, my friend | No! no! 

Dervis. You don't know what it is How could 

C. a you ? 
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you? Come on. What do you bid for my place? ?Tis 
your's when you chuſe. 

Nathan. What is it worth to you? What's your in- 
come ? ; 

Dervis. But very little. To you it may produce a 
great deal more; for you may ſhut the flood-gates when 
it ebbs, and at low-water mark—too oft the caſe—ad- 
vance upon what intereſt you pleaſe. 

* Nathan. —_——— intereſt on intereſt not paid ? 

Dervis. Ay! ay! 

Nathan, —Till all my ſubſtance be a heap of in- 
tereſt ? [Shaking his head. 
*  Dervis. Will not that do ?—If not, let's part — be 
friends no more II had depended much on your aſſiſt- 
ance. ? 

Nathan. How? Speak | 
Diervis. Suppoſing that you would have no objection 
to be my active friend, and thus aſſiſt me to diſcharge 
the duty of my place with honour and credit to myſelf ; 
and that of courſe, in caſe of need, I might have caſh 
from you, —You ſhake your head? 


\ Nathan, Well! well! Mark here a juſt diſtinction. 


Al-Hafi, you, my friend ! be welcome to my caſh as far 
as it will go.— The ſultan's treaſurer gets none. 
Dervis. I gueſs'd it well: Your goodneſs to your 
prudence hke— your prudence to your wiſdom ! pa- 
tience! I ſhall without delay undo your fine diſtinc- 
tions, —Look there, the caftan of my place, our ſultan's 
gift. Before it fades, before it wears away to rags, ſuch 
as a dervis ſuit, you will ſee it hanging on a peg here 
in this city, and I ſhall independant, free, and barefoot- 
ed, roam far off on the holy banks of Ganges, and 
tread the burning Indian ſands together with my maſ- 
ters. | | 
Nathan, All in character. 
Deruis. — And playing cheſs with them. 
Nathan, Your higheſt pleaſure. 

Dervis. Look only how I was beſnared ! — Was it 
meant, no more to beg? to play the rich with beggars ? 
to indulge my whims? and when I choſe, to change the 
rjcher beggar into a needy man of ſubſtance? ** 
NMatl an. I do not think ſo. 

| Dervis. 
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 defart will not eſcape thee. —Stop! ſtop! He! he! 
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Dervis. It was ſomething more abſurd ! The firſt 
time of my life I felt myſelf flattered by the ſultan's 
good-natured opinion. 

' Nathan, Which was ? 

Dervis. That beggars have alone true feelings for 
« their fellows; that they alone have learnt the art of 
« giving charity and alms with grace. Your prede- 
« cefſor,” ſaid he, © was too cold, too rough for me. 
« He gave unkindly when he ever gave nor was there 
cc any end to his enquiries who the poor man was. It 
&« was not enough for him to know his want and 
« his diſtreſs; he muſt ſtill know what cauſe had 
« brought him low, that then he might too miſerly 
« weigh off the alms in beggarly proportion to that 
« cauſe. Not ſo Al-Hah! no! Nor will Saladin's 
« alms, beſtowed by your hands, appear unkind and 
« hard! Al-Hafi is no rotten choaked pipe, which 
« grumbling taints the pure and cleareſt water. He 
« thinks—he feels like me,” So winning was the cun- 
ning fowler's flute, till I, poor wren, was in the net en- 
ſnar'd,—I, worſe than fool—the fool of greater fools! 

Nathan. Stop, ſtop friend dervis ! 

Dervis. Why ?—Is it no folly then to plague and 
ſtarve, to rob, and fleece, and murder men by thou- 
ſands, and yet to purſue the appearance of being feel- 
ingly the friend of individuals ? No folly this, to ape 
the Almighty's goodneſs, which knows of no diſtinction, 
and ſpreads its ſun-beams and its ſhowers over the bad 
and good, over the deſarts and over the fields? To ape 
it with a hand that wants? 

' Nathan. Enough! Have done! 

Dervis, I ſhall—but I muſt mention my own folly ! 
Is it not folly to find the good ſide of theſe follies, 
and for the ſake of that to indulge them ?—Eh! Is zt: 
not? hay 

Nathan. Take my advice, my friend! and haſten to 
thy deſart. I apprehend thy longer living amongſt men, 
will drive all human feclings from thy heart. 

Dervis. I fear the ſame. Farewell! [Gorrg. 

Nathan. But why ſuch hurry? Al-Haſi, ſtop ! Thy 


He's 


will direct you from the windows whic 
Pray haſte to him! 
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He's deaf He's gone !—I might have aſked him about 
our templar knight. He may have known him. 


8$'CE N E IV. 
Day A coming on in haſte, NATHAN. 


D AY A. 
Nathan ! Nathan! 
Nathan. Eh | What news? 
Daya. He's ſeen again ! 
Nathan. Who ? 
Daya. Our ſaviour—walking under the palms again, 


and —_— now and then ſome dates. 


Nathan. To eat them? ( brugging his ſhoulders) yet a 
templar knight ? | 
Daya. Her piercing eye deſcried him from afar, half 


covered by the thicket of the grove—it follows him. 


She prays, ſhe conjures you to walk P to hm. She 
way he went. 


Nathan. Still duſty from the road? Twould be in- 
decent — Tou go to him, and tell him I'm returned. 
You'll fee the gentleman avoided you but for my ab- 
ſence; he can't deny us, when invited by the father, 
S0 go—invite him in my name, 

Has. "T'willnot do, Pl lay you any thing—ſay what 
you pleaſe, he comes to no Jew. | 
Nathan. 'Then go and ſtop him, if you can; and if 
you cannot, purſue him with your eyes. I'II follow. 


[Go off on different ſides of the ſtage. 


SCENE V. A Paln-grove. 


The TEMPLAR walking up and down, A Lay- 
BROTHER following him ſideways, and at ſome 
diſtance, as if wanting to adareſs him. 


KNIGHT, 


HAT fellow there follows one not without buſi- 

neſs. Mark how he lily watches theſe hands l- 

Good brother—or father, if you pleaſe. _ 
ld. 
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Friar. Your humble brother — and ſtill leſs in his 
humilit | 4 

Knight. Well, brother; our charity begins at home. 
I ſwear I'm poor. 

Friar. And yet I kindly thank you. May God be- 
ſtow upon you his thouſand bleſſings for that which 

ou intended, Tis the will, 'tis not the act of giving, 

in which the merit of the giver lies. Nor was I ſent 
for begging alms. 

Knight. Yet you were ſent? 

Friar. Yes, from the convent. 
Knight. Where I juſt intended to call, hoping to find 
a pilgrim's portion. 

Friar. The tables, though beſet—yet you're wel- 
come to return with me. 

Knight. To what? For many a day, tis true, I have 
had no meat: But what harm? The dates are ripe. 

Friar. My lord, do not indulge in that fruit. Too 
much is hurtful -obſtructs the ſpleen—brings on me- 
lancholy. 

Knight. But if I pleaſe to indulge melancholy? You 
were not ſent to give me {ſuch a warning? 

Friar. I was not. Twas to enquire about you, to 
try what man 12 are. 

Knight. And come to tell me ſo yourſelf? 

Friar, Why not? | 

Knight. A knowing one indeed !—Are there more of 
your mettle amongſt you ? 

Friar. I can't tell. —Dear Sir, I muſt obey. 

Knight. And you obey becauſe you are bid, without 
reſerve and reaſoning ? 

Friar. Becauſe I muſt obey. | 

Knight. Simplicity is ever right. Vet you may tell me 
who's the man who wants to know of me. I am ready 
to ſuppoſe it is not you. . 

Friar. Such freedom could not ſuit my humble ſtate, 
nor be of uſe to me. 

Knight. But then—to whom ? fo 

Friar: The patriarch ; I am bound to think ſfo—— 
for he ſent me on this errand. | 

Knight. The patriarch Does he not know the red 
croſs'on this mantle ? | 


1 


Friar, 


— — — —— ̃ — — 
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Friar. Even known to me. 

Knight. Well, brother, well: I am a templar knight 
—2 priſoner of war—and adding, that at Tebnin I was 
taken, when on the laſt day of the truce we attempted 
to ſurpriſe that caſtle, and force our march to Sidon; 
that twenty more were taken, and that but I alone am 

ardoned.—The patriarch knows all--nay, more than 
e is entitled to aſk. 

Friar. Yet little more than: what he knew al- 
ready.—His lordſhip could ſtill wiſh to learn why you 
alone obtained the ſultan's pardon ?—why you alone? 
Knight. Jam as ignorant about it as your maſter.— 
My collar ſtript, I kneeled on my mantle to expect the 
deadly ſtroke, when lo! the ſultan came up, fixing his, 
eye upon me, and beckoned. They raiſed me from the 
ground—my chains arc broken—attempting thanks, I 
fee his eye in tears—both filent—he went off and I re- 
mained.—How all that came to paſs; his lordſhip may 
unravel, if he pleaſes. | 

Friar. His lordſhip thinks that God preſerved you 
in his wiſdom for the ſake of great atchievements. -- 

Knight. For the ſake of great atchievements, pſhaw! 


to fave a Jew girl from the flames—to convoy and to 


protect a pack of idle pilgrims to mount Sina - and 
ſo on. ? 

Friar. May be—and more than that! May be that 
even he, the holy man, knows better buſineſs for ſo 
brave a knight. | 
Knight. Think you he docs? Has he mentioned any 
thing to you ? | | 

Friar. Ay | ay! he has! I am to try whether you 
would be the man, F | 
Knight. Well! try! (Let's fee how he'll try me!) Eh? 

Friar, The ſhoftelt way will be fair dealing and 
plain telling what the patriarch means. 

Knight. Well! | 

Friar. He wanſs to entruſt a letter to your care, 
and to have it ſaf 5 

Knight. By me? Am I a man to carry letters? Is that 
the buſineſs? Nobler than to ſave a Jew girl from the 
flames ? 


6 Friar. 
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Friar. Tt muſt be! for his lordſhip ſays—it is of 
conſequence for church and Chriſtendom to have this 
letter ſafe—and that, ſo ſays his lordſhip too, God 
will reward it with a crown in heaven—which he pre- 
ſumes no man is more deſerving of than you. 

Knight. Than me? | 
Friar. For to deſerve it, ſays his lordſhip, ſcarce any 

man is fitter. . 

Knight. Than me? 

Friar. That being free to roam about, and knowing 
how to ſtorm and to defend a place, you beſt can judge 
the ſtrength and weakneſs of the inner ſecond wall 
Saladin's later work and beſt can give advice and true 
accounts to the Chriſtian hoſts, who aght God's battles. 

Knight. Hum! hum! good friar! Would I knew 
the contents of that letter. 

Friar. To know them what they are, is much beyond 
my humble ſtation. Tis directed to Philip king of 
France.—The patriarch—full oft I wondered how that 
holy man, entirely taken up with higher cares, the 
cares and thoughts of heaven—can humbly condeſcend 
to be ſo well informed of worldly matters. It muſt 
coſt him hard. 

Knight, Eh ? and the patriarch ? 

Friar. Exactly knows how—where—how ſtrong— 
and from what part—ſhould the war break out again. 
— The ſultan is to open the campaign. 

Knight. He knows ? i : 

Friar. He does—and wants his knowledge ſafe con- 
veyed to the king, that he may judge the danger—whe- 
ther *twould be better to reſtore, coſt what it may, the 
truce with Saladin, which not long ſince your order 
broke ſo bravely. 

Knight. What a patriarch - Ves! yes! The worthy 
gallant prelate wants me to be his—more than common 
1 me to be his- ſpy.— Tell him, good 
friar ! that, tried by you, I am not the man— that ſtill 
I am bound as priſoner of war—and that the buſineſs 
of a templar knight is fighting, not to act the ſpy. 

Friar. I gueſſed it right !—nor do I blame you much, 
my gentle knight l But hear—the beſt ſtill follows. 
The patriarch has, on enquiry, learnt the ſtrong-hold's 
; D name, 


the thought of black ungrateful villainy ? 
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name, and where it lies on Lehanon—that hold of ſafety 
where the wealth is lodged, wherewith Saladin's pru— 


* 


dent father pays off the army, and ſupplies its wants 


and expeditions. To this ſtrong-hold Saladin often goes 


through. bye - roads - ſcarce attended. Now you gueſs? 


Knight. T hope not! never! 
Friar. Nothing more caſy than to fall upon him 
on the road—to cut him off—you ſhudder.—Ah too 
nice! *Tis but of late we had the ſpontaneous offer of 
two pious Maronites; they would have tried the ad- 
venture, had there-been a hearty honeſt man to lead 


them on. 
Knight. And he, the patriarch, has choſen me to be 


that hearty honeſt man? 


Friar. He thinks king Philip might aſſiſt you beſt 


from Ptolemais, and lend a helping hand. 


Knight. To me ?—Did not you hear juſt now, how 
much I ſtand indebted to this Saladin? what I am ob- 
liged to him for? 

Friar. J heard it well—forſooth! 

Knight, And yet? 

Friar. The patriarch thinks —twas well enough 
but God Almighty and your order's rule 

Knight. Can alter nothing! cannot order me to do a 


piece of villainy! 


Friar. Indeed they cannot—will not ! Yet he holds 


a rogue in man's opinion to be no rogue in God's. 


Knight, Could I—a villain !—owe my life to Saladin, 
and take his life away ? 

Friar. Vie! fie!—— He believes that Saladin—a 
foe of Chriſtendom — cau never get a title to your 
friendſhip. -: | 

Knight. To my friendſhip? Is't friendſhip to the 


man, to refuſe to do him an atrocious injury? to abhor 


Friar. Yet, in the patriarch's opinion, you owe no 
thanks for benefactions and for goodneſs net intended; 
and on that account both God and men are.ready to 
acquit you; for as 'tis rumoured—and by his lordſhip 
underſtood—you was pardoned by the ſultan, but for a 
ſomething in your countenance and gait, which ſtruck 
him as a likeneſs of his brother. 

Knight, 
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Knight. And he knew that? and yet? ah! if true! 
Ah! Saladin! If nature drew only a ſingle ſtroke of 
my likeneſs on your brother's form, there muſt be 
ſomething correſponding in my heart. Could I ſup- 
preſs it Pr a patriarch's ſake? Nature, thou doſt not 
thus belie us! Such contradictions can't diſgrace: the 
works of God !—Friar, be gone ! Don't rouze my gall! _ 
Be gone! | 

Friar, I'm going, and—pleafe your worſhip—go more 
pleaſed than I came. We—with your worſhip's leave 
—are bound to obey commands, [Parts, 


Sen 


TeMPLAR, Daya approaching, after having ob» 
ferved him for ſome time. ve 


e 
ORSOOTH! the friar did not leave him in good 


humour—but'on—to have my part. 

Templar. Look, look The proverb's true, that monks 
and women are the devil's claws, He throws me from 
the one to the other. | 3 

Daya, What ſee Il? Vou, noble knight? Thank God! 
be thouſand thanks to God! Where, heavens! were yon 
all the while? I hope not ill FO | 

Templar. No, al 

Daya. I hope you're well? 

Templar. Yes, yes! | 

Daya. We were in great concern about you, 

Templar, Ha! Were you faith ? — 

Daya. Perhaps abroad ? 

Templar, Well gueſs'd! 

Daya. And do return but now; 

Templar. But yeſterday. 

Daya. And Recha's father is returned too; ſq that 
our Recha dares now hope, | 1 

Templar. For what? | | 

Daya. For what ſo oft ſhe begged you. Her father 
does invite you, kindly too. He comes from Babylon; 

* D 2 and 
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and twenty camels attending him, loaded with the 
richeſt goods, with ſpices, gems and ſtuffs, the fineſt 
which the Eaſt affords. 

Templar. I have no occaſion for them, nor ſhall I be 
his cuſtomer. | 


Daya. His people do reſpect him as a prince; and 
often have I wondered why him they call the Wiſe, they: 


do not call the Rich. 
Templar. Perhaps to them qwiſe and rich are the ſame. 


Daya. And more than that, they ought to have him 


called the Good; for you cannot conceive how good 
he is. When he was told what Recha owes to you, 
what would he in that moment have given and done for 
ou! I 
Templar. Fh1 
Daya. Try! Come and ſee | | 


Daya. Could I ſo long have ſtayed a ſervant of his 


houſe, unleſs his goodneſs had retained me? You won't 


ſuppoſe I was forgetful of my Chriſtian rank ? Nor did 
it ſeem my fate to attend my huſband to the wars of 
Paleſtina, and after all to live here a Jew girl's nurſe, 


My deareſt huſband was a noble knight, belonging 


to the army of the Roman king, called Frederick Em- 
eror. 

, Templar. A Swiſs forſooth ! who had the honour 
and the high diſtinction to be drowned with his ma- 
jeſty in a river, when bathing.—No more of it!—You 
told it a hundred times; and won't you ever have done 
to teaze and to purſue me? 

Daya. Purſue you! God! 1 

Templar, Ves, yes, purſue me. — Mark! once for all! 
I won't ſee you any more! nor hear you! nor ever 
and anon be reminded of a thing I id unthinkingly, 
a riddle to myſelf. To repent of it, I could not with 
But look: If ſuch a caſe ſhould ever happen again, 'tis 
your fault, woman! that will check my raſhneſs, and 
make me firſt enquire of this and that, and make mg 
prudent—burn who may, | | 
' Daya. God forbid ! | / 

Templar, At leaſt do me the favour from this day, no 
more to notice me, I beg. And do not bring the father 


upon 


Templar. What then? How quick that moment's paſt! | 
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upon my back. He is a Jew, and ever will be ſuch— 
and I'm a blunt, a downright German. As to the girl— 
if ever it was here—( pointing to his head) tis gone. 

Daya (pointing to her heart.) But you, my gentle 
knight, ſhe has you there. 

Templar. But to what purpoſe, pray? 

Dajza. Who knows? We are not always what we 
ſeem to be, | 

Templar. But ſeldom better, [Going. 

Daya. * ſtay! | 

Templar. Do not poiſon theſe palms, 

Daya. Go! go then, German bear !—And yet I dare 
not loſe his track. | [Fellows him. 


END of the FIRST ACT. 
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SCENE I. Palace of the Sultan. 


SALADIN and SITTAH playing at Cheſs. 


S$IT1TT4MHH. 


HERE are you, Saladin? How do you play? 
Saladin. Not well. Methinks however — 
Sittah. Extremely well for me. 'Take back this move. 
Saladin. Why ? 
Sittab. It lays open the knight. 
Saladin. True. So then! 
S$ittah. Then I putin between them. 
Saladin. True again. Check then. | 
Sittah. It avails yau nothing; for I cover thus, and 
you are as before, 
Saladin. I am not likely to get out of this ſcrape 
without ſome loſs, Well, take the knight, if you pleaſe. 
Sittah. I do not want him—paſs off 
Saladin. You do not make me any preſent thus. Tha 
place is better than my knight. Eh? 
Sittah. May be. 
Saladin. Yet do not count without your hoſt; for 
look! I bet. You did not apprehend it. 
Sittah, How could I think you would expoſe your 
queen ? 
Saladin. My queen ? 
Sittab. I ſee it plainly, that to-day I am to have the 
thouſand dinars only. 
Saladin. How ſo! 
Sittab. You aſk me ſtill—becauſe you loſe on pur- 
poſe.— And 'tis no advantage — for, not to mention that 


the 


* 
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the pleaſure is leſs, was I not ever more the gainet 
when I loſt ? And when did you forget to let me have 
our comfort for my loſs, the double ſtake ? 

Saladin. Ay look! may be you loſt on purpoſe when 
you ever loſt, 

Sittah, May be, dear brother, that, for your indul- 
gence, I did not learn the game ſo well. 

Saladin. But we neglect the board. Go on. 

Sittab. Is it thus to be? Well, check and double 
check! 

Saladin. Indeed I did not fee this ſtroke, which, 
threatening my king, cuts off my queen, 

Sittah. But could you help it? See— 

Saladin. No, no. Take, take my queen. I never had 
good luck with her. - 

Sittab. With her alone? ; 

Saladin. Away with her [It does not hurt me, for 
now I am ſafe again. | 

Sittab. My brother taught me well what reſpect is 
due to queens. [Does not take her. 

aladin. Take her———or not, as you pleaſe. She is 
quite dead to me. 

Saladin. Go on. 

Sittah. Check land check !—and check 

Saladin. And mate! : 

Sittah, Not quite; whether you put your biſhop be- 
tween—or ſomething elſe no matter what. 

Saladin, Well, well ! you have the game; Al- 
Hafi pays. Let him come in directly! You were 
not wrong indeed, I was not wholly at the board 
was inattentive; and then theſe plainer men 
who dared to put them on the board? They do not 
remind one do not ſtrike one's fancy. Was I to play 
with the Iman? But why? Loſs wants apology. No 
Sittah ! 'twas not the plainneſs of the men which made 
me loſe; *twas your art—your coolneſs and your pene- 
tration 

Sittah, Even thus your kindneſs means to blunt the 
ſting and bitterneſs of loſs. Enough; you did not mind 
the game. You were diſtracted, even more than I am. 
X 1g Than you? And pray! what could diſtract 
you? 


Sittah. 
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Sittab. Why your diſtraction !— O Saladin! I fear 
we ſhall not long enjoy theſe peaceful parties! 

Saladin. You hint the troubles, which, for ought I 
know, may break out again. They may! I do not care 
he firſt infraction was not mine; I could have wiſhed 
to prolong the truce—to help my Sittah by ſo doing to 
a worthy huſband—and he muſt have been Richard's 
brother. Eh? Is not he the man? | 

Sittah, Tis my brother's fondneſs for his Richard ! 

Saladin. And if our brother Melek had obtained the 
hand of Richard's ſiſter could any family have vied 
with ours? Twas then indeed the firſt amongſt the firſt, 
the beſt amongſt the beſt !—You ſee I'm not the laſt in 
ſelf-love and in boaſting; and think me worthy of my 
friends. 

$ittah, What noble profpeCt of a noble race ! What 
race | 
Sittah. Did I not ever laugh at theſe pleaſing dreams? 
You do not know them—will not know theſe Chriſtians, 
Their pride is—to be Chriſtians, not—to be men ; for, 
even what they derive from their founder, what virtue, 
what humanity, their ſuperſtitious tenets cover or per- 
vade, they hold dear—not for the ſake of mankind— 
but for the ſake of his commands, becauſe Chriſt bid 
them ſo——becauſe Chriſt ſet the example. —Tis 
well enough he was ſo good a man! ”Tis well enough 
his virtues were to be truſted ! His virtues ?—No! His 
name alone muſt lord it every where and mult diſ- 
e ſwallow up the names of every prophet, 
aint, and friend to mankind, 'The name is their con- 
cern. 


Saladin. You mean, they ſhould not have inſiſted on 


your and Melek's being Chriſtians firſt, before you might 
preſume to love your Chriſtian partners? 

Sittah. Indeed they ſhould not! For ſtrange to think, 
that none but Chriſtians ſhould be fit to inſpire and to 
return that mutual love, which by the laws of God 
unites and draws our ſexes! 

Saladin. They do ſubmit their faith to greater blun- 
ders—ſo this goes down apace.—Yet, Sittah, you are 
 wrong.—Blame not the Chriſtians for that dull pre- 
tence—the knights templar<urge it, not as Chriſtians, 

but 


- 
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but as knights templar. They! they alone prevent our 
ſucceſs. They will not part with Acca—on any ac- 
count; and Acca was to be the dowry of King Richard's 
ſiſter. Now, to enſure their game, they play the part 
of monk: of ſtupid monks ; and try a random ſhot, 
the truce yet ſcarce expiring. Well! well! let 


go on——l ſhould like it well enough, provided all was 
well here. 
Sittah. Was well? Can any other thing diſtract 
ou? 


Saladin. What ever and anon did plague my mind, 
J was on Libanon, and ſaw our father almoſt over- 
whelmed by cares. 

Sittab. Good old man! 

Saladin. He cannot go through——he is in perplex- 
ing ſtraits— things fail him here and there he wants 

Sittab. He wants? Pray what? 

Saladin. What, was it not for that, I ſhould not deign 
to mention; what, if poſſeſs'd of it, I do not value, 
but, wanting, cannot be without. — Where is Al-Hafi ? 
He is ſent for, I hope? —Diſtreſſing want! Well met, 
my Hafi. | 


SCENE II. 
ALr-Harr, the Dervis. SALADIN, SITTAH. 


AL-HAFIL, 


Hope the money came from Egypt, and there came 
lenty. 
Sbladin. Didſt hear of it? 
Al- Hafi. Not I, I thought *twas to receive it. 
Saladin. Lou! Pay to Sittah the ſum of a thouſand 
dinars | [Walks penſive up and down. 
_ Pay — pay land not— receive |—Inſtead 
of ſomething, faith ! *tis leſs than nothing. To Sittah, 
Sir?—Again? And loſt? and loſt at cheſs ? The game 
ſtill on the board! 
Sittah, Don't be jealous of my luck. 
Al-Haſi (looking on the board.) Why jealous ? If—you 


know. ; 
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- 'Sittah. Huſh, Hafi! huſh! 

Al Haß. G attentive on the game.) Good luck! if 
firſt obtained! | | 

- Sittah. Al-Hab ! 

Al- Hafi (to Sittab.) The white ones your's? You gave 
the check ? | 

$:ttah. Tis well he did not hear. 

Al-Hafi. Is he to move? 

* Sittah (coming up to him.) Pray ſay J may receive the 
money. | 
— Al- Hafi (Hill intent on the cheſs.) Well |—yes! You 
fhall receive it as you always do, 

Sittah, Why? Do you rave? 

Al-Hafi. Tis not yet won, You did not loſe it, Sa- 
ladin. 

Saladin. Yes, yes! I loſt itz and you pay! 
' [Scarce paying any attention, 

Al-Hafi. Pay !—pay !—and there's a queen. 

Saladin. uite dead quite out of queſtion. 

Sittah. Have done, and ſay I may ſend for the money, 

Al-Hafi (not to be diverted from the game.) Of courſe 

ou may—as uſual.—And yet—though the, the queen, 
e dead—you are not mate indeed. . | 

Saladin ( fleps forth, and overturns the men.) I am; 
and will be matc. 3 

Al-Hafi. Ay! ſo! Such game, ſuch gain ! and won 
as it will be paid. 

Saladin (to Sittah.) What ſays he? 

Sittah (beckoning to Al-Hafi.) You know him—how 
he likes to contradict—wants coaxing—nay, that after 
all he is envious of my fortune. 

Saladin. Envious ? Not of my ſiſter? What do I hear, 
Hafi? Envious? | | 
 Al-Hafi. May be ſo, £14 

Sittah. Yet has he ever paid me well;—and will to- 
day. Pray let him! And for you——be gone! I ſhall 
ſend for the money, N 

Al-Hafi. No; J cannot longer play that farce, He 
muſt hear it. N 

Saladin. What farce? Pray what? 

Sittab. Al-Hafi, Is't thus you keep your word? 
A -Haf. Could] foreſee *twould 80 ſuch lengths? a 
| Saladin. 
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Saladin. And—what am I to hear? 

Sittah. Al-Hafi, I beſeech—be prudent—be diſcreet; 

Saladin. Tis odd | my Sittah ſhould ſo warmly want 
a ſtranger's prudence, and by a dervis rather than my- 
ſelf, entreat her brother—to deprecate;—Al-Hafi, I com- 
mand—>opeak out | 

Sittah, Tis not worth your while, my brother; *tis 
a trifle, which muſt not give you more concern than it 
deſerves. You know that more than once I won that 
ſum at cheſs; and as I did not want the money then, I 
left it in Al-Hafi's hands, ſuppoſing that the privy-purſe, 
to him entruſted, is rather low: But do not mind it! 
I do not mean it as a preſent fo you, to him, or to the 
treaſure. 

Al-Hafi. If it were no more 

$:ttah. And other ſums——and what you pleaſed to 
grant me during life, is likewiſe left unpaid for ſome 
months paſt. 

Al-Haff, Still more. 

Saladin. Still more ? Speak out! 

Al- Hafi. Since we have expected the Egyptian money 
—ſhe has 
HCittab (to Saladin.) Why would you hear him? 

A- Hafi. not only not received any thing | 

Saladin. Good girl!—but occaſionally advanced, Eh? 

Al-Hafi. —— Supplied the court, and made good 
your expences without aſſiſtance. | 

Saladin. Ha | that's my ſiſter | [Embracing her. 

Sittah. And who could have enabled me to do all 
that, but you, my loving brother ? | 

Al- Haff (apart.) Lm ſure he will diſable her again, 

and pump her to his level. 

Saladin. I poor? the brother poor? When had I 
more ? when leſs ? One ſuit, one ſword, one horſe, one 
God! What need I more? When can I want that? 
And yet, Al-Hafi, I might chide ou 

Sittah, Forbear, dear brother, and forgive. Might I 
but have it in my power to caſe our father's cares—by 
ſimilar duty. | 

Caladin. Ah! ah! That takes my joy away—at once. 
For me, I want not; cannot want. But he's in want, 
and through bim I w_ all.—Pray tell me what is 2 

2 


* 
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be done-—To depend upon the arrival of the Egyptian 
treaſure—may long fruſtrate our hopes. It is—it may 
be long before it comes. God knows what is the rea- 
ſon, for all is quiet there. To leflen, to reform, to ſave 
expences, I am ready—with all my heart—in what con- 
cerns but me alone; for others muſt not ſuffer on that 
account.—After all, what object will that ſaving be? 
A horſe, a ſuit, a ſword, I cannot deprive myſelf of; 
nor can I clip what's due to God. It is ſo very little 
that ſatisfies him—my heart. But Hafi! In truth I 
had depended much upon the ſurplus of thy caſh. 

Ea. The furplus ? Pray fairly tell, had not you 
impaled me, or at leaſt condemned me to the halter, if 
ever you had catched me in vile ſurpluſage ? To cheat 
you—to purloin y-u— monies, Sir, was more adviſeable. 

Saladin. ut what's to do ?—You might at leaſt 
have borrowed from any one but her. 

Sittah. And would I have allowed him to deprive me 
of that privilege ? Still I infiſt on it; for I am not quite 
exhauſted. 
. Saladin. not quite! Twould quite undo me.— 
Make haſte, Al-Hafh ! Do! Raiſe money where, from 
whom, and how you can! Go, write and promiſe—— 
But mark! beware of thoſe whom I enriched. To ap- 

ly to them for money, might have the appearance as 

if we did recall our benefactions. Wait on the worſt 
of miſers. They wilt be readieſt to advance us.—They 
know how much their money produces in my hands. 

Al- Hafi. 1 do not know ſuch gentry. 

Sittah. I juſt was told your friend returned. 

Al- Hafi ( ftartled.) My friend ? my friend? Who is 
he? | | 

Sittabh. Your famous, glorious Jew. 

Al-Hafi. My glorious Jew? Did ever I indulge his 
praiſes? | | 
SGittab. I well remember how you told me once, that, 

a favourite of his God, he, by his bounty, had received 


the brimful meaſure of every kind of ' worldly bleſſings 


—ſmall and great. | 
Al- Hafi. Did I ſay fo ?—And that's to ſay 
Sittah. The ſmaller blefſing—riches ; the greateſt— 
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AL Haff. Why? I ſay that of a Jew? 

Sittab. You did not tell me of your Nathan? Eh? 

Al-Hafi. May be! of him! of Nathan !—I did not 
recollect the man.—ls he returned indeed? If ſo, he's 
likely better off than people ſay.—Well! right: They 
called him once the Wile, nay, called him rich. 

Sittab. And call him rich now more than ever; 
for lo! the city rings of one unanimous report of trea- 
ſures rich he brought with him. 

Al-Hafi. If he be rich again, then, faith ! he will be 
wiſe again. 

Sittah, What think you, Hafi? Go to him. 

Al-Hafi. Pray on what errand ? To borrow money? 
Yes, you know him well.—He lend us money !—His 
wiſdom is to lend no money. 

Sittab. Yet you did paint him in a different light. 

Al- Hafi. At moſt he gives you goods on credit. But 
money? money never And for the reit he is a Jew, 
as many others are. He is cleverz knows the world, and 
plays cheſs well. Let if he does excel with ſome in good 
qualifications, he is not leſs a clever Jew in bad ones. 


Pray do not think of him.—As to the poor, he will 


give alms like Saladin—if not ſo many and fo great ones, 
at leaſt not more unwilling——and without any ſhow. 


The Jew, the Chriſtian, the Parſce, and the Muſſelman, 


are cqually welcome, 

Sittah, And ſuch a man | 

Saladin. How happens it I never heard of him before? 

Sittah, To be unwilling to aſſiſt my brother? 
my Saladin, who never wants himſelf, but wants for 
others ? | 

Al-Hafi. But look | there's the Jew again; the com- 
mon downright Jew I- You may believe me ! he is fo 
full of envy, ſo jealous too of charity and alms, that he 
could wiſh to engroſs each poor man's thanks, God re- 
ward you ! "Tis for that reaſon—that he may never 
want a bounty to the poor—that he never lends ; for 
charity is commanded him in the Law, which did not 
teach him, that complying courteous temper z and thus 
his charity makes him a moſt uncourteous fellow. And 
then, 'tis ſome time paſt, that we fell out; yet I muſt 
do him juſtice. He is good for any thing, but far 

I e lending 
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lending money. Indeed he is! And ſo—V'm going— 
to knock at other doors. — And faith ! I juſt — {6 
now a Moor—a mifer—cich— Well found I'm going. 
| [ Parts. 
Sittah. Why ſuch a hurry, Hafi? 
Saladin. Ah!] let him! let him! 


SCENE III. 
S1 TTA H and SALADIN. 


SIT TA. 


| E runs as he were happy to eſcape us.— What 
does it mean May be that he miſtook the 
man 


May be he tells us ſtories ? 

Saladin. How can you aſk me ? Scarce did I know of 
whom you ſpoke ; and your Jew Nathan's name I never 
heard before. 

Sittab. How could you avoid hearing of him, whom 
* ſay to have explored the tombs of David and of 

olomon, and to have unſealed them by ſome ſecret 
mighty ſpell ? whom they report to have from time to 
time, from out theſe royal caves, brought forth his 
wealth immenſe, which ſure beſpeaks ſuch royal trea- 
ſuries. 
Saladin. Dug he his wealth from tombs, it did not 
belong to either of theſe kings, They were the tombs 
of fools. | 

Sittah. ——or knaves !-—ard, to tell you truth, his 
vealth flows from a richer ſpring, than from a tomb of 
il-got mammon. 

aladin. He trades, I underſtand. 

Sittah. His camels trade on every road through 
every deſart; his veſſels ride in every harbour. 80 Hafi 
told me formerly with pleaſure; adding, how nobly and 
how greatly his friend employs his profits, which, with 
prudent induſtry to gain, he does not think to be dif- 
| 2 with pleaſure adding, that his mind is free 

rom prejudice and error, his heart is open to each 


virtue, and tuned for every beauty. | 
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Saladin. And yet juſt now he ſpoke ſo wavering and 
fo cold about him. 

Sittah. Leſs cold than loth; as if not knowing whe- 
ther 'twas ſafe to praiſe him, or whether 'twas juſt to 
blame him without reaſon. It may be too, that even 
the very beſt of Iſrael's tribe can't go entirely beyond 
their common line, and, on that account, Al-Hafi 
may have reaſon to be aſhamed of his friendſhip ! Hows 
ever that may be—whether more or leſs a Jew—proe 
vided he be rich—it does not matter! 

Saladin. You don't intend, however, to attempt his 
property by force ? 

Sittah. What do you call ſo? Fire and ſword ? No, 
no. With the weak, is not weakneſs their compulſion ? 
And now let's to my harem to hear a ſinging girl, quite 
new—but juſt come in; my ſcheme on Nathan is not 


fully ripe. Come! come [Parts 


S CE NS I. 
( Before the Houſe of NaTHan, near the Palm-grove.) 


RecHa and NATHAN coming out of it, Daya 
following ſoon after, 


, 


RECH A. 


OU have tarried long, dear father! He is not 
likely to be met ſo late. 2 

Nathan. If not in the grove, 'twill be ſomewhere elſe. 

he not uneaſy, —Look ! there is Daya coming. 
Recha. She certainly has loſt him. 
Nathan. Perhaps ſhe has not. 
Recha. She would make greater haſte. 

Nathan. She has not ſeen us yet. 

Recha. Now the obſeryes us. 

Nathan. — and comes quicker on. Look not un- 


cha. Could you bear me more compoſed ? or ſee 
me cooler ? without concern about the man to whom I 
owe 
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owe my life ? My life —ſo dear to me, becauſe it was 
your gift. | 
Nathan. I would not have you otherwiſe, my child! 
even ſhould I know that ſomething more than gratitude 
beats in your heart. 
Recha. What father! | 
Nathan. You .aik me, fo ſhy you aſk me; whatever 
t may ſtir within your breaſt 1s native innocence. Do 


not mind it. I don't, But give your word to deal with 


candour, not to conceal from me any of your wiſhes, 
whenever they ſpeak a plainer language in your breaſt. 

Recha. The very thought of any ſecret, withheld from 
you, makes me — 

Nathan. No more of that; *tis ſettled once for all. 
But there is Daya.— Well? 

Daya. He ſtill walks on in yonder grove, and will 
ſoon paſs that wall. Look—there he comes! 

Recha. Ah! and ſeems unreſolved what way to take. 

Daya. No, no. He makes the tour of the convent 
more than onee—and coming round he muſt paſs here. 
I lay. 

— va You're right! — Did you talk to him? And 
how was he diſpoſed? , | 

Daya. As uſual. | 

Nathan. Take care he does not ſee you. Step back 
go rather home. x 

Recha. Once more to look at him !—The hedge de- 
prives me of his ſight. 

Daya. Come! come | Let's follow that advice. You 
2 a chance, ſhould he obſerve you, that he may turn 
about. | 

Recha. The hedge! : 

Nathan, If he comes out of it, he muſt of courfe ob- 
ſerve you. Walk in then! 

Daya. Come ! come! there is a window from which 
we may obſerve him ſafely, [Pars. 


\ 


SCENE 
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SSE 


NaTHAN, and ſoon after the KNIGHT. 


NATHAN. 


Am almoſt fearful of that ſingular man—and ſtartled 
at the roughneſs of his virtue yet he's but a man! 
Ha!] there he comes lin truth a manly youth. I like 
that good, that daring look ! that nimble, upright gait! 
May be the ſhell is bitter, not the kernel. Where did I 
ſee that countenance ? I beg your pardon, noble Frank. — 

Knight. For what ? | 

Nathan. I beg your pardon———— 

Knight. For what, pray, Jew ? Speak out,—— 

Nathan. For this my free addreſs. 

, Knight. Can I prevent it? But be ſhort. 

Nathan. Pray pardon me, nor do _ the man with 
proud contempt, whom you obliged for ever. 

Knight. How ſo? I gueſs. You are 

Nathan. T am Nathan—am the father of that girl, 
whom you ſo nobly reſcued from the flames. I come— 

Knight. If 'tis to thank me, ſtop! I had too much 
of it for ſuch a trifle. —And as to you, you don't owe me 
any thanks. I did not know ſhe was your daughter. 
"Tis the duty of a templar-knight to lend aſſiſtance 
where 'tis wanted. And then—lI was juſt then ſo ſick 
of life, that I with readineſs did riſk it for another'g— ' 
nay for a Jew girl's too. 

Nathan. Tis great—yet horrid II conceive his turn. 
The modeſt greatneſs of his noble mind puts on the 
cloak of horror, to avoid our admiration. But if it 
thus diſdains that tribute, what grateful tribute will it 
not reject alike ?—Were you no ſtranger in this place, 
nor priſoner of war, I ſhould not have preſumed to aſk 
for your commands, nor offered you my humble ſer- 
vices. What can one do for you ? | 

Knight, Nothing. | 

Nathan, I am a man of fortune. | 

Knight. The richer Jew is not the better one, in my 
opinion. 


F Nathan. 
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Nathan. May you not want the beſt poſſeſſion of the 
better Jew ?—his wealth his humble diſpoſition ? 

Knight. T may ſome day or other——here, for this 
mantle's ſake (pointing to his mantle) if ever worn to 
rags, paſt reparation, I come to you to have a new one, 
and call for cloth or money upon truſt, Don't frown, 
my friend, nor look fo dark. You are till ſafe ; 'tis 


not yet to that. Pray judge yourſelf (Dei his lifted 


mantle ;) tis ſtill in tolerable good condition—except 


that ugly ſpot ;——'twas ſinged when I brought your 
daughter from the fire, | 

Nathan (liſting the border of his mantle, and looking at .) 
Tis odd, that ſuch a ſpot, that branded ſtigma, ſhould 
give the better evidence in his behalf. I might—nay, 
I muſt kiſs it !—Your pardon, Sir !—I could not help it. 

Knight. Why? 

Nathan. A tear dropt down upon it. | 

Knight. No matter! Ir has other ſpots.— (But faith! 
that Jew confounds onc.) [ Apart. 

Nathan. Pray would you be fo kind to ſend your man- 
tle to my daughter, to look—at—once ? 

Knight. Why ? Vor what end? 

Nathan. Good Sir! that the may preſs her lips againſt 
that ſpot; for, to embrace your knees the dares not 
hope. 

Knight But Jew—your name is Nathan ?—But Na- 
than—you ſpeak ſo well fo pointed—TI am loth—in- 
deed—lI might | 

Nathan. Diſſemble as you pleaſe. Even there I find 
you out. You are too good, too gentle—not to be po- 


lite.— The girt all tremblingly alive and feeling—her 


female guardian too officious—her father was abroad. 
—Concerned for her name and reputation, you fled the 
trial—fled from conqueſt. For all that, Sir, I thank 
you. 


Knight, T own you know how templars ought to 


think. 
Nathan. Why templars only? I know how good men 
think, and know that good men grow in every country, 
Knight, However, with tome difference? | 
Nathan, No doubt ! They diſter in complexion, dreſs, 


and form 


Knight, 
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Knight. And further, you allow another difference 
of more or leſs in different countries? 

Nathan. Tis of no conſequence that. The great 
want every where a great extent of ground; their 
branches would prevent the ſpreading of their neighbours, 
if too cloſely planted, But the middling kind, like us, 
are common every where z and might thrive well with- 
out reviling one another. The knotty hawthorn ſhould 
not rail at any of its crooked neighbours, nor ſhould 
the lofticr tree forget its earth-born offspring. 

Knight. Well ſaid - Vet pray remember the firſt re- 


vilers of their neighbours. You know what nation firſt 


indulged the proud conceit of being favourites of God ? 
Why, if not hating, deſpiſe them for that very pride; 
that pride, which, handed down to Chriſtians and to 
Muſſelmans, is not aſhamed to fay, © Our God alone is 
« God “ - Vo wonder that a Chriſtian, in a templar's 
dreſs, ſhould ſpeak ſuch language. But pray, when has 
that pious frenzy, to have the better God, to force that 
better God on the minds of mankind, appeared in 


blacker, more atrocious form, than now— than here? 


—ÞBe blind who may !—PForget what I have told you; 
and leave me L Going. 

Nathan. Hal never, It draws me rather nearer ;— 
come! come! we muſt be friends! You hold my na- 
tion in contempt as much as you pleaſe. - Neither of us 
choſe his country and his nation, Are we our nation ? 
And what is nation ? Was any one of us, Chriſtians 
or Jews, a Jew or Chriſtian ſooner than he was a man ? 
Ah! would to God I had found in you the man! one 
of the few, contented with the name of Man! 

Knight. By heaven you have found him, Nathan! 
— Your hand II bluſh I could miſtake you for a ſingle 
moment! f | 

Nathan. And I am proud of it, The vulgar are but 
rarely miſtaken, | 

Knight. Uncommon men are rarely forgotten. — Les, 
Nathan; we muſt be friends. 

Nathan. We are already.—— What joy this for my 
Recha !—And ah! what fair, what glorious proſpect 
opening to my view !—You ſhould firſt know her ! 

| F'2 Knight, 
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Knight. I ſhall be happy.—But look! who haſtens 
from your door? Tis her Daya, 


Nathan. "Tis her. In ſuch an anxious hurry! 
Knight. I hope our Recha is ſaſe. 


. 
The ſame, and Dava in a hurry. 


| DATA. 

TAthan! Nathan! 
Nathan. Eh? 
Daya. Your pardon, gentle knight! that I muſt in- 
terrupt you, 

Nathan. Pray what's the matter? 

Knight, What ? 

Day, a. The ſultan ſent a meſſage. He wants you. 
Ah! God! the ſultan. 
Nathan, Me ? The ſultan. May be he wants to ſee 
the goods I brought with me, Go tell they are but juſt 
unpacking. 
Daya. No! no! He does not want to ſee them: Tis 
you he wants to ſee—and ſoon—as ſoon as poſſible. 
' Nathan. I ſhall wait on him. — Go. 

Daya. Your pardon, knight !———O God! we are 
afraid | What may the ſultan mean? 

Nathan. we'll ſee.— Go! go! 


SCENE VI. 

NATHAN and the Kn1GurT, 
KNIGHT, 
Vo do not know him yet I mean, from per- 
ſonal acquaintance. 

Nathan. No, not yet. I have not ſhunned him, nor 
have I courted his acquaintance, Common report was 
too much in his favour. I choſe rather to believe than 
to "ve: Yet—if he ſaved your life— 


Knight „ 
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Knight. He did. To him I owe it. 

Nathan. That life, through which he gave me two, 
nay three, at once, has altered our reſpective ſituations, 
has bound and tied me to his ſervice ; ſo that I long to 
know his pleaſure and commands. I am ready to per- 
form them all, and to tell him that it is on your ac- 
count. | 

Knight. I could not thank him yet myſelf, though, 
for that purpoſe, I ſtept very often into his way. When 
firſt he ſaw me, twas a ſudden ſtroke that fixed him 
ſo ſudden as it paſſed. He may not recollect me. And 
yet he muſt once more at leaſt remember me, in order 
to decide my fate. Tis not ſufficient that by his com- 
mand TI live. I muſt expect to hear for whom, and un- 
der what command, I am to hve. 

Nathan. So it is; and ſo I won't loſe a moment. A 
word may give an opportunity to mention you.—950 
with your leave I'm * when, when ſhall we 
ſee you at my houle ! 

Knight. As ſoon as you will permit me, 

Nathan. As ſoon as you pleaſe. 

Knight. Twill be to-day. 

Nathan, Your name I beg. 

Knight. My name was 
Stauffen. | 

Nathan. Of Stauffen ? Stauffen ? 

Knight. Why does that ſtrike you ? 

Nathan. Of Stauffen ? May be that others of that 
name and family | 

Knight, O yes! there wege—there are more of that 
family—here rotting—my uncle—ay, my father, would 
I fay.—But why do you look ſo ſharp? 

Nathan. Tis nothing! O nothing! How could it tire, 
my friend, to look at you ? 

Knight. Therefore I leave you. The ſharp and 
ſearching eye of prying friends finds often more than 
they would wiſh to nd, I fear it, Nathan. Let time, 
let not the ſearching curious eye try what we are. 

[ Parts, 

Nathan (looking after him with aſtoniſhment.) ( The 
« ſharp and ſearching eye of prying friends finds often 
„ more than they would wiſh to find.” — Tis truly - 

1 


my name is Court of 


minute. 
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if he read the inner ſecrets of my heart And why not 
he? Might I not read them full as well ? "Tis not 
alone Wolf's form and ſtature; his voice and counte- 
nance are juſt the ſame. Juſt ſo he toſſed his head; 
juſt ſo he wore his ſword, and ſtroked his eye-brows 
with his hand, as if attempting to conceal the fiery 
flaſhes of his lively eye.—”Tis odd ſuch ſtrongly marked 
features ſhould lie ſleeping in our minds, until a word, 
a ſound awakes them.—Of Stauffen ?—"Tis ſo. Twas 
Fillneck and *twas Stauffen.— Soon I ſhall know it bet- 
ter. But firſt to Saladin.—And you, you prying liſ- 
tener | come | draw nearer | 


S CEN E VIIL 


Daya and NATHAN. 


NATHAN. 


Would lay any thing, that both your hearts are in 
a flutter, and pant for other news than thoſe of Sa- 


ladin's commands. 


Daya. And could you blame her? Juſt then you were 
in cloſer converſation, when that curſed meſſage drove 
us from the window. LE” 

Nathan. Go! tell her then ſhe may expect him every 

Daya. Indeed ? indeed ? 

Nathan, I can, I hope, depend upon you: Take heed 
I beg. You never will repent of it. Even your con- 
ſcience will be ſatisfied. But do not thwart my plans. 
Go tell your ſtories and aſk queſtions—with prudence 
and diſcretion. - 

Daya. How idle to'remind one of ſuch trifling du- 
tics 1—1 50: and you be gone. For look! a ſecond 
meſſage from the ſultan—Al-Hafi comes. Parts. 
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$. C. 


NaTHan. AI- HAI. 


AL-HAFI. 


A! ha! 'Tis you I wanted. 
Nathan. But is there ſuch a hurry ? What does 


| he want then? 


Al- Hafi. Who? 

Nathan. Saladin !-F'm coming—coming. 

Al-Hafi. To whom? To Saladin? 

Nathan. Did not he ſend you? 

Al- Hafi. Me? No, no. But has he ſent already? 

Nathan. He has. 

Al-Hafi. Well; if ſo, the buſineſs is done. 

Nathan, Pray what ? 

Al- Haff. "Tis not my fault; I do proteſt I tried every 
thing in order to prevent it—told ſtories—nay, told lies. 

Nathan. 'To prevent what ? 

Al-Hafi. Your being named his treaſurer. It grieves 
me. I condole you. But faith! I will not ſee you in 
the ſcrape, for I march off directly. You know which 
way I'm going. $0, friend, for your commands. You 
are welcome to my ſervice. | 

Nathan. But pray conſider, that I heard of nothing 
yet. What do you rave and prate about ? 

f'-Hafi. As to the bags—you have them ready. 

Nut hn. Bags ? 

Al-Hafi. The money faith ! which you are to lend him. 

Nathan. Pihaw! Is that the mighty buſineſs all ? 

Al-H:f. I ſhall tamely ſee how by and by, and by 
degrees, he pumps you out ſrom top to toe? Behold 
how laviſhneſs, wich ever-wanting hands, will bor- 
row from the well- ſtored barns of wiſer charity, and 
borrow on and on, till they are emptied, and their poor 
connate little mice are ſtarved ?—You think that he, 
who wants the aſſiſtance of your money, will follow 
moe advice ?-—Yes, follow your advice! He never fol- 

owed any but his own.—Conſider only what juſt now 
happened. 

Nathan. Pray what ? 


5 A.-Haß. 
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— I was called in juſt when he had played 
cheſs. His ſiſter, Sittah, plays it well enough. The 
game, which Saladin looked on and gave for loſt, was 
ſtanding on the board quite undiſturbed, I looked at 
it, and lo! it was not loſl. 

Nathan. It happened well for you. 

Al-Hafi. If he had moved the king cloſe to his pawn 
when ſhe gave check but I could wiſh to ſhow you 
how it was. | 


Nathan. I give you credit. | 
A. Haß. —then the tower got free; and ſhe was loſt, 


I called him up to let him ſee all that—and think !— 


Nathan. He was not of your opinion. 
Al-Hufi. He did not hear me, and overturned the 


game. 

Nathan. Ol. O! 

Al-Hafi. —and tells he will be mate. He will ! Tis 
nonſenſe. Is that playing ? 

Nathan. Not well indeed. "Tis playing with a play. 

Al-Hafi. And yet it was for ſomething. 

Nathan. The money? No! You did not mind that. 
But not to hear you! not to have your kind advice in a 
matter of ſuch importance] nor to admire the keenffeſs 
of your wit! that, Hafi that provokes your gall! Eh? 

Al Haaf. Leſs than you ween. I tell you all, 
that you may know what ſort of man he is. In ſhort, 
I cannot bear it any longer. There I am courting 
every ſwarthy Moor, enquiring whether they will lend 


him money.—I, who never begged for myſelf, am beg- 


ging now for others; fer courting loans is begging, and 
ending out for premium and for intereſt is robbing. 
Amongſt my Ghebers on the banks of the Ganges, we 
do not want theſe tricks, nor am I there to be the tool 
of either. But there are men only here; for here, I know 
df none but you, who might live on the Ganges. —There- 
fore conſider, and reſolve to go with me. Leave all that 
traſh behind, which he ſo dearly wants, and by and by 
will ſtrip from you. There is an end of it at once. 
Come! come! 

Nathan. If all be gone, it will be time enough to fol- 
low that advice. I will conſider of the matter. But 


ſtop ——— 
| Al- Hafi. 
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Al-Hafi. Conſider ? I do not ſee. It is ſo plain. 

Nathan. Stop only till I have ſeen the ſultan, and 
take leave F 

A- Hafi. The man who ſtops in order to conſider, 
wants reaſons only to refuſe us; and he, who .cannot 
bravely reſolve for independence, muſt ever be a flave 
to others. —You have your choice; Farewell | — My 
road is this ! and your's lies on the other fide. 

Nathan. Al-Hafi ! Still I hope you'll ſettle your ac- 
counts ? 

Al- Huff. Pſhaw | The ſurplus of my caſh is not worth 
telling; and my accounts are ſettled by you, friend, or 
by Sittah.— Farewell! 

Nathan (looking after him.) T may warrant them, and 
will be bound for thee | Indeed the beggar is the only 
king [Parting on the other ſide of the ſtage. 


END ef the SECOND ACT. 
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SCENE I. 
(An Apartment in the Houſe of Nartia N.) 


Recna and DAYA. 


R E C H A. 
H OW, Daya, ſaid my deareſt father? “I might ex- 
w 


ect him every minute?“ That ſounds, indeed, as 
e might have ſeen him ſooner—for 'tis many mi- 
nutes ſince} But why remember thoſe long thoſe paſt 
ones only? ”Tis better to indulge the next—the preſent 
moment; and that will come which brings him here. 
Daya. Perplexing meſſage of the ſultan ! Had it not 
happened, our Nathan would have brought him here 
directly. — 
Recha. Suppoſing now that happy moment come, 
accompliſhing the dearet——warmeſt of my wiſhes: 
Pray what hereafter ? | 
aya. Hereafter what? Then I indulge the hope of 
feeing ſoon the warmeſt of my wiſhes accompliſhed. 
Recha. But what will then fill up the blank of this my 
heart ?—Ah! nothing. I am afraid. 
Daya. My wiſhes will ſupply its place, and fill it 
8 wiſhes, child, to ſee you once in Europe, in worthy 
ands. | 
Recha. Your wiſhes? never: Whatever may endear 
them to your mind, will ever guard my heart againſt 
them. Your eountry draws your mind, and ſhould 
not mine retain me? The remembrance of your ab- 
fent friends, ſhould that prove ſtronger than the duty 
which I owe to thoſe I ſee about nes 


Days, 
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Daya. Tis to no purpoſe your reſiſtance ! The ways 
of heaven are not to be oppoſed. Eh! What ſay you, 
child, if he who ſaved you was to be the man, elected 
by his God, for whom he fights, to bring you to that 
country for which you were intended ? 

Recha. Ah Daya! deareſt Daya! how you talk again! 
What fingular conceits —“ His God, for whom he 
& fights!” To whom does God belong? Who is that 
God ?—the property of men ?—'That God, who wants to 
have his battles fought by men ?—How can we know 
our deſtination, or underitand for what a place we are 
born, if it be not that where we are born ? I am 
glad my father did not hear you.—Good man ! Could 
he provoke you conſtantly to talk againſt him ?—to ali- 
enate my mind, as if no happineſs for me was to be 
hoped for but far from him? What does provoke you 
to mix the weeds or flowers of your native country 
amongſt the ſeed of ſenſe and reaſon, which, pure and 
uncorrupted, he planted in my mind? My deareſt 
Daya! let me tell you once for all, he will not ſuffer 
your entangling weeds, or gayer flowers, growing on 
that ground !—and even ſhould they ſuit, and grace it 
well, tis fair to tell you, that I find it much impoverifhed: 
by them. Nor does their fragrancy and various ſcent- 
ed ſweetneſs well agree with me. It overpowers my- 
head, and makes me giddy! Your head, for aught I 
know, is uſed to it: I do not blame your nerves for 
being ſtronger and unaffected by their ſmell, TwWilh 
not agree with mine; your angel had almoſt overturned 
my brains. A ſhameful farce indeed ! "EF will ever make 
me bluſh before my father, 

_ Daya. A ſhameful farce—indeed ! as if good ſenſe 
and reaſon were but at home with you! A farce | Was 
L indulged to ſpeak ! 

Recha. You are; and ever were. Did I not liſten 
witha cloſe attention to all your ſtories, as often as you 
"\IF$ to entertain me with the worthies of your faith? 

id I not pay the willing tribute which is due to them? 
My. admiration to their noble actions, and to their fuf- 
fermys my tears? As to their faith, indeed, I could not 
fairly look upon it as their beſt accompliſhment. But 

| | G 2 ſoothing 
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ſoothing—ſweetly ſoothing ! was that doctrine, © that 

ce their and our reliance on Almighty God, does not de- 
« pend on our opinions.”—Ah, Daya! my father told 
it oft, and oftentimes did you well agree with him. 
Why do you undermine the grounds you laid with him, 
with helping hands ?——But, Daya! faith this is no con- 
verſation fit for the inſtant meeting of our friend. For 
me it may be ſo, becauſe he may Hark, Daya ! 
Hear! A knock! Ah if 'twas him! Hark! 


S/TENSE It 
REHA, Daya, the KnicuT; to whom ſomebody, 
behind the Scenes, opens the door, ſaying, 
Walk in, Sir, here. 
RECHA (frightened, but recollecting herſelf, ſhe kneels 
h before him.) | 


Is him !—my ſaviour! ah — 
| Knight. That to avoid, I kept fo long away; and 


et 
7 Recha. Once more I will thank God proſtrate at the 
feet of this proud man—not thank this man, he wants 
no thanks; wants thanks as little as the bucket which 
was buſy at this fire. He went to the water, was filled, 
emptied - unconcerned. Juſt ſo this man. So he was 
puſhed into-the fire. I fell into his arms, and ſtuck 
to them juſt as a ſpark would ſtick to this his man- 
— a force unknoẽn II do not know who or 
what —threw both of us out of the flames. —No thanks 
are due indeed In Europe wine will operate ſtill 
— things—and templar knights are bound to do 
ſuch wonders— they muſt, like well-trained dogs, obey, 
and fetch from fire and water. — 1 
| Knight (who all that while flares at her with aſtoniſp- 
ment.] O Daya, Daya! Though in moments of affliction 
and of gall my humour uſed you ill, why muſt you my 
unguarded follies have conveyed to her? That ven- 
| ies geance 
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geance was too bitter, Daya! It will, I hope, engage 
you to greater kindneſs towards me and her hereafter. 

Daya. 1 do not apprehend that theſe occaſional ſor- 
rows of her tender heart did hurt your intereſt. 

Recha. Why? moments of affliction ? Why could you 
* ” covetous of them, and hold them dearer than your 
ife 

Knight. Good lovely child my mind is in ſuſ- 
pence, whether I muſt hear or ſee !—"Twas not the 
girl I fetched from the flames—indeed not ſhe.—For 
who could know her, and not have prevented me ? 
Sure—the fright—the terror—may have 

| [Pauſes as if loft in contemplation. 

Recha. Yet I do find you quite the ſame ( pauſes like- + 
wiſe, then interrupts his reveries :) But now, Sir, let us 
aſk you where you ſtaid ſo long ?—Though one might 
aſk you rather where you are at preſent ? 

Knight. I am, perhaps, where I ought not to be. 
 Recha. And were, perhaps, where you ſhould not 
have been. X 

Knight, I was—on—what's his name—on Sina. 

Recha. On Sina ?—Ah charming! Now I learn at laſt, 
if it be true——- 

Knight. What? That there one ſees the place, where 

Moſes ſtood in ſight of God, when—— 
. Kecha, Not that—for ſure in any place he ſtood in 
ſight of God; of that I am well enough convinced. — 
I want to learn from you, if there be any truth in a re- 
port, that the aſcent to Sina's top is not ſo toilſome as 
the coming down the hill? for mark ! whatever other 
mountains I climbed up before, I found the contrary of 
that aſſertion. —Well, Sir !|—you turn away from me 
diſdain to look at me. 

Knight. "Tis but to hear you better. | 

Recha. ——or not to let me ſee your ſmiling at my 
plain ſimplicity, which could not alk you any better 
queſtions about that holy mount. . 

Knight. Then faith, I muſt look freely up to your 
eyes. But why ? you caſt them down, and in your 
turn forbear a ſmile. Mark, child! how odd it is, I 
ſhould attempt the. reading in your doubtful counte- 
nance what you ſo plainly tell me—ſo plainly do w_ 

3 cv 
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ceal from me!— Ah Recha, Recha ! he told me truth, 
« Go know her firſt !” 

Recha. Who told you ſo ?—of whom? 

Knight. Your father told me; © Go and know her 
ce firſt l“ and ſo he told of you. 

Daya. Did I not tell the ſame ?—Not Jas well as he? 

Knight. But pray! where is he? Still with the ſultan ? 

Recha. There is no doubt of that. | 

Knight, Still there ?—I am forgetful faith! No, no; 
it cannot be.—I doubt not, or he waits for me there, at 
the convent; there was our appointment, or I am miſ- 

taken.—80, with your leave, I go to bring him here.— 
| Daya. That is my buſineſs, Sir: Stay, ſlay. I anſwer 
for his coming. 

Knight. Not ſo! for he looks out for me, not you. 
Moreover, he may have got into a ſcrape with Saladin ; 
and there is danger if I do not meet him. 

Recha. What? Danger? | 

Knight. For me, for you, for him: The more I ſtay, 
the more, [Parts, 


S C E N 1 
REC HA and Daya. 


R EC HA. 


HAT means that, Daya? What ſtruck him 
thus to depart ? 

Daya. Ah! let him, let him. Tis no bad ſign, I 
ween. | 

Recha. Of what? 

Daya. That ſomething is going on within. It boils; 
he wants to keep it down; ſo let him; for now it is 
your turn. 

Recha. My turn? I do not underſtand you any more, 
than I did him. | 

Daya. Tis your turn now to retaliate upon him; 
but be not too ſevere, nor too revengeful. 

Recba. I do not comprehend you. 


Daya. 
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Daya. Pray! is your little heart—quite eaſy, and has 
quite recovered its former peace ? 

Recha. It has. 

Daya. But own, at leaft, you are well pleaſed at the 
| perturbation of his heart, and owe your peace of mind 
his uneaſineſs ? 

Recha. I do not know; however, I muſt own to you, 
tis — that this ſudden peace ſhould follow ſuch a 


ſtorming buſtle in my heart. His ruddy open face, his 
converſation 
Daya. has fully ſatisfied you? 


Recha. I will not ſay ſo;—no. 

Daya. yet taken off your keener appetite. 

Recha. Well; yes, if you do think ſo. 

Daya. Not I indeed. 

Recha. He will be dear to me, nay, always dearer 
than my life ; although his name ſhould not henceforth 
increaſe the motion of my pulſe, nor this my heart beat 
higher when I think of him. But why ſuch chat? 
Let's haſten to the window, to the proſpe& of the 
palm- trees 

Daya. The keener appetite is not quite gone. [ Apart, 

Recba. where now I may enjoy again the lovely 
green, not wholly taken up with him. 

Daya. That cold may likely prove a new fit of a fever. 

Recha. What cold ? I am not cold indeed ; nor do I 
ſee with cold indifference the man whom I may fee 
with more compoſed mind. 

- 


$ e. EV. 


(Preſence-Room in the Palace of S ALA DTX.) 


SALADIN and SITTAHN. 


SALADIN (coming in.) 
RING here the Jew as ſoon as he comes. Indeed, 
he ſeems to be in no great hurry. 
 Sittah. Perhaps they miſſed him. 
Saladin. Ah fiſter! ſiſter! {Shaking his head and 1 
: ttan. 
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Sittah. If 'twas to take the field, to fight a battle 


Saladin. and that with arms I never learnt to ma- 
nage. I muſt diſſemble, raiſe apprehenſions, and lay 
ſnares. Where did I learn theſe things ?—And all, my 
ſiſter, for what purpoſe ? To fiſh for money. For mo- 
ney! To trick it from a Jew. For money! Am I re- 
duced to ſuch wretched arts, in order to procure that 
wretched trifle? | 

Sittah. No trifle, brother, is neglected with impunity. 

Saladin. Alas! too true. And if that Jew ſhould 
prove ſo good and wiſe a man as you were told? 

Sittab. No matter; there is no danger then. The 
ſnare is for the ſtingy, cautious, timorous Jew, not for 
the man who is good and wiſe; for ſuch a man is ours 
without a ſnare. It will afford you pleaſure to behold, 
how ſuch a man will get the better of the ſnares ; how 
boldly he will break the ſtrings, and with what ſubtil 
caution he will avoid our nets. 

Saladin. 'That's true indeed. 

Sͤittab. And thus there is nothing in the ſcheme that 

might perplex you; for is he but a Jew of common 
mettle, ought you to be aſhamed if you appear to 
him as bad, as he ſuppoſes every man to be? Indeed 
you ought not; for all who ſhine to him in better light, 
are fools in his opinion. | 

Saladin. We mult be knaves then, that knaves may 
not laugh at us a fools. | | 

S:ttah, It muſt be fo, if it is knavery to uſe all things, 
all men, according to their figneſs. 

Saladin. Ah! female wit is never at a loſs in colour- 
ing their errors ;z—and I do apprehend my hand is too 
unſkilful for that ſubtil pointed engine.—lt wants the 
cleverneſs of its inventor ; Yet, be it as it may, I dance 
becauſe you bid me—as well as I can—and ſhould not 
be aſhamed if I danced worſe. 

Sittab. Not over modeſt, brother: I warrant you, have 
but a mind. —”Tis odd, men would perſuade us they owe 
their greatneſs but to ſwords and battles. When lions 
are aſhamed to have purſued the fox——the fox is not 
aſhamed of his cunning. | 

Saladin. Tis odd that women ſhould perſuade us what 
they pleaſe !—Well go !—1 hope I know my leſſon. i 

| Sittab. 
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Sittah. What? Should I go? 
Saladin. You do not with to ſtay ? 
Sittab. If not to ſtay—yet overhear you in that room. 
Saladin. To liſten? No, ſiſter, if I muſt perform my 
part with good ſucceſs—Be gone ! He comes land do 
not ſtay here! I ſhall ſee for you. 
[She parts by one door, Nathan comes 
in at another. Saladin ſitting. 


S8. 


SALA DIN. NATHAN, 


SALADIN. 


RAW nearer, Jew! without concern or fear! 
Nathan. May that await and ſtop your enemies 

Saladin. Your name is Nathan ? 

Nathan. Yes. 

Saladin. The Wiſe ? 

Nathan. No. 

Saladin. Well! Though you do not take it, yet the 
people give it you. 

Nathan, May be; the people! 

Saladin. You do not think I do neglect its voice? 
*Tis long ſince I have wiſhed to know the man whom it 
has called the Wiſe. 

Nathan. But if it called him ſo by way of railing ? 
If to be wiſe implied, in their opinion, no more than 
prudence, and prudence nothing but a knowledge of 
one's intereſt ? 

Saladin. You mean, I hope, the knowledge of our 
trueſt intereſt ? 

Nathan. If ſo, the ſelfiſh man would be the prudent, 
and wiſe and prudent were the ſame. 

Saladin. You prove, indeed, what you attempt to 
contradict. You know the real intereſt of men, 
ſo little underſtood by men; at leaſt you have ſtrove to 
know it, have meditated on the ſubje&, and that alone 
beſpeaks the Wiſe. 

Nathan, —hich every body thinks himſelf to be. 

H Saladin. 
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Saladin. Enough of modeſty | and deprecation! 'Tis 
tedious to indulge that ſtrain, when nothing is expected 


dut plain and common ſenſe (riſing from his ſopha.) Now 


to our buſineſs! but, Jew! deal candidly land ho- 


neſtly. 


Nathan. I ſhall ſerve you well that I may ever more 


be honoured with your cuſtom. 


Saladin. Serve me? Why? 
Nathan. The beſt goods ſhall be your's, and at a rea- 


ſonable price. 

Saladin. What talk you? Not of your trade? "Twill 
be my ſiſter's buſineſs to cheapen goods with you. 
(That, Madam, is for you (apart.) "Tis not the tradeſ- 
man I wanted. 

Nathan. Then doubtleſs you deſire to hear what in- 


formation of the enemy I may have happened to pick up 


on my journey? They ſtir again. But | 
Saladin. J do not want to hear ſuch things from you, 
I know enough of that. In ſhort 
Nathan. Command me. | 
Saladin. T want your information on other things 
quite other things indeed. —PFor, as you are ſo wiſe a 
man, pray tell me what religion and what law has beſt 
convinced you. | 
Nathan. I am a Jew. 
Saladin. and I a Muffelman. The Chriſtians are 
between us.—But one of theſe religions only can be 
true, A man like you, does not ſtop where birth 
and accident have placed him; and if he does, tis 
for good reaſons, which prompted him to chuſe the 
beſt. - Let's ſee! and let me hear the reaſonings, 
which to purſue I had no leiſure yet. Thoſe rea- 
ſonings, which determined you, you may diſcloſe 
in confidence and freely, that I may be determined 
likewiſe.— But why? You ſtart ? and meaſure me from 
head to foot? May be, indeed, there never was before 
a ſultan indulging ſuch a whim, which yet does not ap- 
pear to be below our dignity.—Speak out Or do you 
want a moment to conſider of the queſtion ? 
Well; 'tis granted. (As to our liſtener, faith! I 


mult look after her, and hear whether I performed. it 
| well.) 
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well.)—Confider then! make haſte ! I ſhall not leave 
you long. [Goes into Sittab's apariment. 


8ST. E FL 


NATHAN alone. 


UM! Hum! Tis odd AI am at a loſs indeed. 

What means the ſultan ? What? For money I am 
prepared; and he wants — Truth. Truth! He wants 
to have it down—ſo ready—ſo ready down as caſh !— 
Yes, if he wanted good old coin, the ſcale would ſet us 
right; he might receive and I might pay it unconcern- 
ed! But Truth is not that modern ſtamped milled coin, 
which one tells on the board, and tken ſweeps off: and 
head and purſe are widely different. So pray! whois the 
Jew ? I or the ſultan ? But why ? Should he want more 
perhaps than Truth ?—It would be mean indeed to 
make a ſnare of '"Truth—I cannot, indulge that appre- 
henſion. It would be mean! too mean Too mean? 
But what's too mean for ſultans or for kings Indeed 
it is the caſe. He blundered out with 1t in ſuch a 
hurry! A friend knocks at the door, and alks before he 
ventures to come in. -I muſt be cautious To be a 
downright ſtubborn. Jew will not avail ;—and to throw 
off the cloak at once might make it worſe; for if no 
jew, he would of courſe perplex me with the queſtion, 
Why not a Mufſelman ? — et this— Twill do! *twill 
fave me !|—He comes; he may! 


S CE N FIL 


SALADIN. NATHAN. 


SAL ADIN. | 
T HE coaſt is clear then.—1 hope 'tis not too early 


I return? You have conſidered of the matter ? 
If fo, ſpeak out. No body hears us. 
Nathan. Would all the world hear us and attend ! 
Saladin. So ſure is Nathan? That's wiſdom faith! to 
ſpeak with freedom any truth ! and for the ſake of truth 
to riſł the chance of loſing life and fortune. 
H 2 Nathan, 
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Nathan. Yes | yes! if that be wanted or of any uſe, 

Saladin. 80 I may flatter myſelf, that your advice will 
make me full deſerving of that glorious title, which 
ſtiles me The improver of the world. 

Nathan. A glorious title ! Yet, Sultan, ere I venture 
on to ſpeak a plainer language, deign to hear a ſtory. 

Saladin. Why not? I am fond of ſtories, well deli- 
vered and well told. 

Nathan. I cannot flatter myſelf as an entertaining re- 
later of tales, 

Saladin. Your proud humility again! Have done 
and tell me what it 1s? 

Nathan. In days of old there lived in the Eaſt a 
worthy man. He was poſſeſſed of a coſtly ring, he va- 
lued higher for the deareſt hands that gave it. It was 
an opal of the fineſt water, which played off a hundred 
noble pleaſing colours. It had the ſecret power of en- 
dearing him to God and men, who wore it, truſting in 
its magick charms. No wonder that the Eaſtern man 
was never ſeen without it, nor ever left it from his 
finger; no wonder that he ſhould attempt to keep this 
jewel in his family, He made a will, and left it to the 
deareſt of his ſons, preſcribing, that the ſame ſhould 
leave it to the deareſt of his progeny ; that by that clauſe 
the moſt beloved of all future generations ſhould always 
have it as a legacy, and be the head and maſter of the 
family, without reſpect to birth-right, but by virtue of 
this wondrous ring, —Pray underſtand me well! 

Saladin. I underſtand you—So go on. 
Nathan. According to that will it went. from ſon to 
ſon, down to an happy father of three ſons, ſo like in 
duty and in love to him, that his paternal heart ſaw no 
diſtinction, Yet did it happen that by turns, now this, 
now that his dutiful ſon, was left alone with him. 
Then, uninfluenced by the other two, his heart could 
not forbear to look upon that ſon to be his moſt be. 
loved, and moſt deſerving of his ring; and ſo it hap- 
pened, that his pious weakneſs did engage his word and 
ring to every one of them, But age and death came 
on apace. "Twas perplexing for promiſes were to be 

kept, The good man could not brook the painful 
: thought 
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thought that he ſhould diſappoint two of his ſons, 
both truſting in his kindneſs, well deſerved. What 
could be done? Unknown to them he ſends an order 
to a ſkilful artiſt, and wants him not to ſpare expence 
or trouble, in making to the pattern of his ring two 
others—to do his beſt in making them exactly like, The 
_ artiſt far ſurpaſſed his expectations. He brings the 
rings, and Jo! not he himſelf can pitch upon the pat- 
tern, With gladneſs he calls in his ſons; to each apart 
he gives his bleſſing and his ring—and dies. Lou hear 
me, Sultan ? 

Saladin (turned aſide as if much concerned and ſurprized.) 
I hear you |—But make an end of it | —An end! 

Nathan. Tis here, for what now follows, follows of it- 
ſelf. —The father was ſcarce gone, when every holder of a 
ring pretended to the lordſhip of the houſe. They won- 
der, difagree, debate, examine, ſcold, and go to law. 
In vain. They cannot aſcertain the authentic rin 
(after a pauſe, as if he waited for an _ of the Sultan) 
—as little as we the authentic faith. | 

Saladin. Why? Is that to be the anſwer to my queſ- 
tion 

Nathan. Tis only to excuſe me, Sir! that J cannot 
take upon me, plainly to diſtinguiſh rings, which he 
had ordered never ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. 

Saladin. The rings !—Do not play with me I- For 
thoſe religions, which I did name to you, are plainly 
different from each other. Even there is dreſs; there 
is feaſting, faſting. 

Nathan. They do not differ in their principles—for is 
not every one of them eſtabliſhed on the ground of hiſ- 
tory ? traditional or written I And muſt not hiſtory be 
taken on the word of others? And whoſe word doubt 

we leſs*than that of thoſe, who from our infancy con- 
rinced us of their kindneſs ?—who never did impoſe upon 
us but for our beſt advantage ? Am I to truſt my fathers 
leſs than you truſt your's ? Or have I any right to aſk you 
ſhould reſpect my fathers, and give the lie to your's ? 
And will the ſame not hold in favour of the Chriſtians ? 

Saladin (apart.) By the living God! Ile is right. I 

am ſtruck dumb, 
| Nathan, 
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Nathan. But to our rings again. The brothers went 
to law; and each of them averred on oath, how he 
came by his ring, and that he had it from his father's 
hands. And that was true] That he was promiſed long 
before to hold the lordſhip of the houſe by virtue of that 
ring.— And that was true again !—That rather than 
ſuſpect the word and honour of a worthy father, or ra- 
ther than to ſuffer that reproach upon him, though 
much inclined in favour of their brothers, they muſt 
unwillingly ſuſpect them of foul play, attempt to ſind 
the traitor, and then take their revenge. 

Saladin. But pray the judge? I long to hear what 
you will make him ſay. | 

Nathan. He ſaid, Go for the only evidence, and fetch 
your father to the bar! You cannot? Then I muſt diſ- 
miſs the cauſe, and you muſt leave the court! Tis not 
my buſineſs to reſolve a riddle; or will you ſtay till any 
of your rings begins to ſpeak, in order to reſolve it ?— 
But ſtop! I underſtand the true ring has a ſecret won- 
derous power, and by its magic charm endears its owner 
to the love of God and men. That will decide the 
queſtion. The falſe ones cannot operate the ſame | 
Therefore be candid ! ſpeak ! Which is beſt liked by two 
of you?—You hold your tongues ? The charm works 
backward? does not exert itſelf by words and actions? 
In fact, it works but ſelf-love, for every one of you 
likes but himſelf. You are impoſtors all ! and all your 
rings are falſe ones, 'The true ring of your father was 
loſt it ſeems; and to conceal that loſs, he did procure 
theſe three inſtead of one. 

Saladin. Ah! excellent indeed! Ahd excellent! 
Nathan. Therefore be gone, or hear advice inſtead of 
a deciſion :; That is, if every one of you is ſure he got 
his ring from—his father's hands, let every one look on 
his ring as true and as authentic. Tis likely, that your 
father would not have his family ſuffer any longer by 

one tyrannical ring! *Tis fact, he loved you all alike, 
and would not, favouring one, diſappoint the other two. 
— Therefore let every one of you indulge his love, diſ- 
intereſted and free from prejudice ! vie to ſhow the na- 
gick of his ring ! and ſtrive to aid its power with mcel- 
neſs, with peaceful diſpoſition, benevolence and hearty 


confidence 
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confidence in God ! If then the magick of your rings 
appears to work in favour of your lateſt progeny, then 
ſhall I after thouſand times thouſand years, not fail to 
ſummon them again before this chair. A wiſer man 
fits in it then and hears their plea, and tells them, 
Children! go! With this advice the modeſt judge diſ- 
miſſed them. 

Saladin. O God! O God! N 

Nathan. Saladin, if you are that wiſer man the judge 
did promiſe 

Saladin (ruſhing upon him, and laying hold of his hand.) 
I am duſt II am nothing IO God! 

Nathan. What, Sultan ? 

Saladin. Ah Nathan! The thouſand times thouſand 
years are not yet paſt.—The judge's chair is not for 
me.—Go! go!—But be my friend. 

Nathan. And is that all? Has Saladin no more com- 
mands for Nathan ? 

Saladin. None. 

Nathan. None ? 

Saladin. None at all—and why ? 

Nathan, I could have wiſhed to aſk a favour. 

Saladin. Speak 

Nathan. I am juſt come home from a journey - from 
collecting payments due to me.——lT am almoſt over- 
ſtocked with caſh—and times beginning to look dan- 
gerous again, I do not know indeed where I can place 
it ſafe. I indulged ſome hopes, that—on account of 
an impending war, which brings on great expences— 
you might perhaps have ſome occaſion for part of this 
encumbring caſh. | 

Saladin ( fixing his eyes upon him.) Nathan! I will not 
aſk whether Hafi was with you; and not enquire what 
apprehenſion might induce you to this wilful offer. — 

Nathan. What apprehenſion ? 

Saladin. I do deſerve it.—T beg your pardon ! but J 
muſt freely own I was about it, to 

Nathan. to aſk the ſame ? 


Saladin. The ſame | 
Nathan, If ſo, 'twill ſuit us both But *tis my duty 
to explain, what induces me to diſpoſe only of a part 
g of 
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of my caſh in your behalf. Tis owing to that templar 
knight. — Tou know him.—-1 ſtand in debt to him to a 
large amount. | | 

Faladin. Templar knight ! You don't intend, I hope, 
to ſupport with caſh the worſt of all the enemies I have? 

Nathan. I do. not ſpeak of knights templar, but of 
him you pardoned 

Saladin. Well done] You do remind me of that youth. 
I had almoſt forgot him.—You know him? Where 
is he ? 

Nathan. You do not know then how I do partake 
the grace you ſhewed him ? At the peril of that life, 
which you had granted, he ſaved my daughter from the 
flames. 

Saladin. Has he? —Ha! Tis like the man. My bro- 
ther would have done the ſame. He does reſemble 
him ſo much Pray! is he till in town ? If fo, bring 
him to me] I have ſo often ſpoke of this my brother, 
whom my ſiſter never ſaw, that ſhe muſt ſee his living 
image Go, fetch him !—T'is wondrous that a ſingle 
generous action, although the work of accidental paſ- 
ſionate impulſion, ſhould be the ſpring and cauſe of 
many others? A moſt engaging pleaſing wondrous - 
chain of providence Go, friend, and fetch him | 

Nathan (dropping Saladin's hand.) Directly! As to the 
other buſineſs, we are agreed. t Parts. 

Saladin. Ah! why did I prevent my ſiſter from over- 
hearing us? -I fly to her, to tell her, not yet know- 
ing why? [Parts on the other ſide, 
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(The Grove of Palms in the Neighbourhood of the 
Convent, where the KNIGHT waits ſor NATHAN.) 


| * 
(Going up and down in deep contemplation, and ſeemingly in 
great ſtruggle and anxiety of mind, till he burſts out) 


1 HERE ſtops the weary harraſſed victim.— 
And well! I do not want to ſearch my bo- 
ſom any more nor to anticipate the knowledge of what 

comes 
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comes hereafter,-Enough, I fled in vain; in vain !— 
Nor could I more than fly? Come on what may — The 
ſtroke I did ſo long attempt to ſhun, was quick—too 
quick. — To ſee her, whom I had no mind to ſee—to 
ſee her, and to be reſolved at once no more to leave 
her—What's reſolution ? 'Tis intention, 'tis the act. 
I ſuffered—I was paſſive only. To ſee her and to feel 
myſelf enſnared, was all the ſame— will ever be the 
ſame.— To part with her to leave her—is a frightful 
thought— tis death z—and if there's any thing beyond 
the line of death, 'tis death. If that be love, then truly! 
—the templar knight's in love then faith ! the Chriſ- 
tian loves a Jew-girl. Hum ! no matter. Indeed this 
bleſſed country, this promiſed land, God bleſs it has 
freed me from ſo many other whims and errors—that I 
could -And pray what are the rules of my knight- 
hood? The templar knight's no more—was dead when 
Saladin took me a priſoner: This head, (pointing to his 
head) the grant of Saladin, is not my former head.—lIt 
is a new one, abſolutely ignorant of what they told 
the templar's head—of duties and of obligations; —"Tis 
better too, for it ſuits my country—my paternal coun- 
try—better, and, ſince I had it, I begin to think indeed, 
as formerly my father muſt have thought, ſo I was told 
at leaſt, when on this very ground he fell, where I but 
riſk to ſtumble. —He fell! *Tis better faith ! to fall with 
men, than ſtand with children, —He ſet the example, 
which enſures his applauſe, and whoſe affent or whoſe 
applauſe carries greater weight with it than his for me? 
—Ha! Nathan's ?—He cannot diſapprove it; he gave 
encouragement and pleaſing hopes. Indeed a wondrous 
Jew !—1o fond of that appearance of a plain and com- 
mon Jew !—He comes; he comes in haſte with chear- 
ful joy; for who came otherwiſe from Saladin? Hel 


Nat an! He! 
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NAT HAN and the KNIGHT. 


NATHAN. 
HY ? 'tis you? | 
Knight. You made a long ſtay with the ſultan, 
Nathan. Not long. I was detained too long in going; 
and faith! dear friend ! he ſtands his proof extremely 
well. His glory, name, and reputation, however great, 
are but faint ſhadows of his real virtues. So hear with- 
out delay | 

Knight. What? 5 

Nathan. He wants to ſee you—and wants you with- 
out loſs of time. Attend me for a moment to my 
home, where a buſineſs of Saladin does call me ; this 
done, we go to him. 

Knight. IJ cannot—ſhall not paſs again the threſhold 
of your door— 
 - Nathan. So you did call and ſee her? Well? How 

.did you like my Recha ? 

Knight. Beyond expreſſion ! but I ſhall never ſee her 
more—no | never |—unleſs you give your word that ſhe 
is mine—for ever mine. | 

Nathan. How will you have me underſtand this ? 

Knight (after ſome pauſe, embracing him.) My father! 

Nathan. My dear young friend! | 

Knight. Not fon ? I beg !—By all the ſacred ties of 
nature I conjure you content you, pray ! to be a man 
Do not reject me! 

Nathan. My deareſt, deareſt friend! 

Knight. And ſon ?—Not ſon ?—not if a grate- 
ful diſpoſition had paved the way to my adventurous 
love ? not if we wanted but your dear conſent ?—You 
do not ſpeak ? 

Nathan, You do ſurprize me, knight. 

Knight. Do I ſurprize you, Nathan, with your own 
thoughts?—Are they to be miſtaken now? I ſur- 
Prize you. 


Nathan. 
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Nathan. Before you told me who your father Stauffen 
was |— | | 

Knight. What ſay you, Nathan ?—What ?—Do you 
not in this moment feel any thing beyond curioſity? 

Nathan. For look ! I was myſelt acquainted with one 
Conrad Stauffen. 

Knight. And well ?—if that had been my father's 
name? | 

Nathan. Indeed ? 

Knight. I have my father's Chriſtian name 
Court is Conrad, 

Nathan. But yet my Conrad could not be your father, 
he was a templar knight like you—was never married. 

Knight. However 

Nathan. How ? 

Knight. However, I may be his ſon. 

Nathan. You laugh—you play with me. 

Amight. And you are over nice |—for what ?—are 
there not natural ſons—who form no deſpicable race? 
—You might diſpenſe indeed with that enquiry into 
my noble origin and family, I ſhall not trouble you 
with ſuch enquiries, for 1 am far from entertaining any 
doubt againſt your pedigree. Forbid it God! You can 
give proof of it through every kindred, from ſtep to 
itep as far as Abraham; ray, further backward I may 
trace it, and give my oath upon it. 

Nathan. You rail with bitterneſs—Do I deſerve it? 
Did I refuſe you any thing? Deny you ?—No. TwWas 
only, not to take you at your word, and not to take ad- 
vantage of your raſhneſs. No more than that. 

Knight. Indeed No more ? Then pardon |— 

Nathan. Come! come, my friend! 

EN Not to your houſe? No, no; not that. It burn 
there! I ſhall expect you here. If ſhe be mine, I 
may then ſee her at my pleaſure; if not I ſaw too 
much of her already. 

Nathan, I ſhall make what diſpatch I can. 


for 
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SCENE K. 
K IOUr, and ſoon after DAY a, 


XNIOET. 
| —=- OO much by far !—The head contains ſo 


many thouſand things—and yet is now and 

then too narrow for a trifle too narrow !—intolefrable ! 
be the object what it may, —But patience ! The fer- 
ent will ſubſide, and then bring on again more eaſe 
and light and order. — Tis not my firſt love; or I have 
never loved, or do not love at preſent 

Daya (after having approached ſlily.) Sir! Sir! 

Knight. Who calls ? Ha, Daya! you. 

Daya. I lily paſſed him; but yet he might behold us 
where we are.—'Therefore ſtep nearer behind this tree. 

Knight. What is the matter? what ſecret ? 

Daya. A ſecret faith] and two at once. One, only 
known by me; the other, known by you. —Pray let us 
change our ſecrets, Entruſt me your's, and you dif+ 

oſe of mine, | : 

Knight. With all my heart.—80 tell me your's.— 

Daya. Ay, ay! Set the example. I follow. For 
ſure you may depend upon it,' my ſecret cannot ſerve 
you any ways, unleſs you do diſcloſe your heart, and 
truſt me firſt. To pump it out from you by art, or by 
enquiry, * me from any truſt in you. I get at 

our's, and I ſhall keep my ſecret. Poor knight! You 
ſhould indulge that proud conceit to keep a ſecret ſafe 
againſt a woman's wit, | 

Knight, A ſecret which perhaps we know not of. 

Daya. May be. Therefore I muſt be kind enough 
to acquaint you with your ſecret. Pray ſpeak : What 
meant you by your ſudden parting? and that you do 
not now return with Nathan? Has Recha ſtruck your 
heart fo little ?—or ſo much ?-So much! ſo much! 
I know the bird by his ſtruggling fluttering on the 
lime-twig. In ſhort, confeſs without delay, that you 
do love her—love her to madneſs and diſtraction ;— 
and J may tell you 


Knight. 
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Knight. To madneſs ? Indeed you are too knowing. 

Daya. Owe but your love, I do not inſiſt on madneſs. 

Knight. Becauſe that's underſtood of courſe ! A tem- 
plar knight—and love a Jew-girl ! 

Daya. —— Seems to be madneſs—nonſenſe.—Yet 
there is often ſenſe in nonſenſe ; nor ought it to be 
wondered that our Saviour draws us on by means and 
ways, which otherwiſe the prudent would avoid. 

2 That's ſolemn language. (Put Providence 
here in the Saviour's place, and ſhe is right.) You raiſe 
my expectations higher than I indulge them. 

Daya. O Sir! this is the land of wonders! 

Knight. (For all the world crouds here together.) 
Dear Daya ! take for granted that I love her, and that 
I cannot live without her; that 

Daya. Sure ? Sure ?—Then give your oath that you 
intend to honour and to ſave her—to ſave her here and 
for eternity. 

Knight. And why? how can I? Can I engage my 
word or oath for things out of my power ? | 

Daya. Tis in your power; and by a ſingle word 
put it in your power. 

Knight. So that the father would no more diſſent ? 

Daya. What father! Father! He muſt 

Knight. He muſt ? He is not fallen into the hands 
of robbers. He muſt not be compelled, 

Daya. yet muſt be happy to conſent at laſt. 

Knight. muſt be happy to conſent ! Still I may 
tell you that I touched that ſtring myſelf, 

Daya. Why? and did not he chime in? 

Knight. He did, but with a diſſonance which 
much—diſguſted me. 

Daya. Impoſhble ! That you ſhould have given a hint 
of an inclination for our Recha, and he not exulted ; 
retired coolly, and ſtarted difficulties ! 

Knight. Something like it. 

Daya. Therefore 1 will not loſe a ſingle moment 

Knight. And yet you do conſider of it firſt ? 

Daya. Upon the whole he is ſo good a man !—and 
I ſtand much indebted to his goodneſs ! "Tis a pity he 
will not hear land much againſt my inclination, that 
I muſt force him. 


Knight. 


_ cloſed to me aſecret of importance—and o 
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Knight. I beſcech you, Daya, not to leave me any 
longer in ſuſpence. But if you are not fully ſatisfied 
of the juſtice of your purpoſe be filent, and Iam. 
happy to forget you had a ſecret to conceal. 

Daya. That ſpurs me rather on to ſpeak plain truth. 
Know then our Recha is no Jew—-ſhe is a Chriſtian. _- 

Knight (cold.) No more than that? I with you joy of 
it. Well done! Go on to people heaven, fince you 
are paſt the chance of getting children here below, 

Daya. Why, Sir? Does my intelligence deſerve your 
railing and contempt ? and do not you rejoice at it ? 
You are a Chriſtian, you are a templar knight, you in 
love with her? "Tis aſtoniſhing | | 

Knight. The more ſo, as ſhe is a Chriſtian of your 


making. | 


Daya. If you miſtake it thus, I am ſatisfied—for ſhe 


18 


Knight. Speak out ?—or | 
_ " Daya. She is the daughter of Chriſtian parents -and 
had the bleſſing of the ſacred font. 

| Knight (in haſte.) And Nathan? 

Daya. Is not her father. 

Knight. Not her father ?—What do you ſpeak ?— 

Daya. A painful truth, which has coſt me many a 
tsar.—No, he is not her father. | 

Knight. —And nevertheleſs has educated her as his 
child? has educated the Chriſtian as a Jewiſh girl? 

| Daya. He has. 
-- Knight. She does not know that ſhe was born a Chriſ- 
tian ? He never told her that ſhe was ? 

Daya. Never. 

Knight. He did not only educate her in that falſe 
opinion, but keeps her in it ſtill ? 

. Daya. Alas! 

Knight. Why ? Could Nathan's wiſdom fink ſo low, 
and condeſcend to falſify the voice of nature Hand to 
divert a heart, which, uncontrouled, unperverted, would 
have taken another turn ?—Daya! indeed you have diſ- 

f conſequence 
—— which does perplex me that I know not what I 
am to do.—I muſt conſider.—So leave me! Re may 
paſs by, and may ſurprize us. 


Daya, 
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Daya. Twould frighten me to death |! 

Knight. Jam too much out of humour to ſpeak with 
him. So if you ſee him, you may tell, that likely we 
may meet at the ſultan's. 

— But do not reveal my ſecret.— Tis only fit to 
give the finiſhing ſtroke—'twas only meant to take away 
your ſcruples about Recha. But, Sir! if then you 
carry her to Europe, I hope you will not leave me here 
behind ? 

Knight. Time ſettles that. But go! [Part. 


END of the THIRD ACT. 
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r 
SCENE I. (Cloyfters in the Convent.) 


FRIAR, and ſoon after the KN 10 HT. 


FRIAX. 


ES, yes ! The patriarch is right ! I have ſcarce ever 

well ſucceeded in his commands.—Yet why does 
he entruſt me with ſuch buſineſs ? I have no diſpoſi- 
tion for ſubtilty and cunning—for ſuch perſuaſibns— 
for being buſy—or for meddling in ſuch buſineſs. -Did 
I retire from worldly concerns, to plague myſelf with 
worldly concerns for others? 

Knight (haſtily breaking in upon him.) Well met, good 
friar | I wanted you. | 

Friar. Me, worthy Sir? 

Knight. You do not recolleCt me? 

Friar. Indeed I do! yet did I not expect to ſee your 
honour any more.—I hoped I never ſhould—for God 
Almighty knows how much I ſuffered in the painful 
errand, on which I came to you before, ſent by ſupe- 
rior orders. God knows I never wiſhed to find you 
well diſpoſed for my mefſage—he knows how I rejoiced 
in my honeſt heart, that you, without delay or — 
tion, rejected thoſe propoſals, which claſh with honour 
and with knighthood. But now you come yourſelf. It 
has — 

Knight. Lou pretend to know why I do want you ?— 
and for what purpoſe I do want you? I am at a loſs 
myſelf, ſcarce knowing for what purpoſe I came hither. 

Friar. You have conſidered of the matter ;—have 
found that the patriarch is not quite wrong that 
wealth and honour will reward his ſcheme ; and that 
a foe is ſtill an enemy, though he had proved to be our 


angel more than once. All that you have — 
wi 
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with fleſh and blood—and ſo come on to make a vll. 
ful tender of your ſervice. Alas! 

Knight. Do not diſtreſs yourſelf, my honeſt worthy 
man! Tis not for that I come; *tis not for that I want 
the patriarch. I am ſtill unaltered and unſhaken in my 
opinion; nor ſhould the world prevail upon me to for- 
feit your's or that applauſe, which ſuch a plain and 
pious man has once beſtowed upon me. — Tis meerly 
to conſult the patriarch 

Friar. The patriarch ?—A knight conſult a prieſt |— 

[Looking around as fearful, 

Knight. Ves tis prieſtly buſineſs ! 

Friar. And yet a prieſt, whatever be his buſineſs, 
would ſcorn the advice of knights or gentlemen. 

Knight. For prieſts enjoy the privilege to be wrong, 
which we indeed are never jealous of. If 'twas no 
body's buſineſs but my own, I ſhould not want your 
patriarch : But there are many things, in which I deem 
it ſafer to be wrong with good advice, than to be right 
and not have aſked any. — Moreover, I begin to feel 
religion is party; however candid and impartial our 
profeſſions and our turn of mind, we do unknowingly 
ſupport our party. This being then the caſe, I fancy 
'tis for the beſt, and I am right 

Friar. I cen ſay nothing—for I do not underſtand 

ou well. | 

| Knight. And yet !—(But—tis no deciſion—'tis ad- 
vice I want; not learned diſquiſition, but pure advice!) 
I thank you, friar, for your hint. —What need of pa- 
triarch ?—Be you my patriarch ! I want the chriſtian, 
The caſe is this 

Friar. Stop, ſtop! You do miſtake me, Sir. -The 
knowing ſecrets brings on many cares; and J am ſcarce 
ſufficient for that one I took upon me by my vow.— Tis 
happy! Hark! and ſee! There, there he comes himſelf, 
Stop in this place; he did obſerve you, 


K SCENE 
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"Wor WE 7 n 


ThePATRIARCH enters with great eccleſiaſtical pom 
— with ringing of bells tail and umbrella bear- 
er canons — priefts — monks and various at- 
tendents, richly and gaily dreſſed, The Hoſt car- 
ried before him under a canspy, together with 
all the implements of the Lord's Supper, and the 
laſt Unttion—that is to ſay, burning flambeaux — 
incenſories — chalices—little bells — vaſes —a port- 

able altar —and richly bound books, &c. 


KNIGHT. 
WW ny to God I could avoid him I Tis nat 


my man Ia ruddy—red-noſed—jolly—chear- 
ful prelate !|—and what a gawdy pomp | | 
Friar. When he goes to court, 'tis quite another 
thing. He has been viſiting a dying Chriſtian, | 
Knight. It muſt put Saladin to the bluſh and ſhame 
indeed! | | 3 

Patriarch (as he draws nearer, beckons to the Friar.) 
Here !|!——Is that the templar knight? What does he 

ant ? | | 

Friar. I do not know. 

Patriarch (advances towards the Knight Friar and 
ethers keep a reſpectful diſtance.) Well Sir!—very glad 
to ſec a gentleman ſo young and gallant I Ay, ay |— 
very young indeed | —Well! well! for with God's bleſ- 
ſing you have a greater chance to fair preferment. 

Knight. Moſt reverend Sir! I apprehend, but little; 
my chance is for the worſt, 

Patriarch, At leaſt I wiſh with all my heart, that 
ſuch a godly valiant knight may thrive and proſper for 
the ſake of God and Chriſtendom ! nor will he fail to 
proſper, if with prudent duty he will take the advice of 
riper years But can we do you any ſervice? Aſk it! 

Knight. Then pleaſe your reverend Jordſhip grant 
advice, ſtill wanting to my younger years. 


Patriarch. 
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Patriarch. With all my heart, in hopes you will take 
it too. . | | 

Knight. Not blindly ? 8 8 | 

Patriarch. I do not ſay ſo z—reaſon is the giſt of God, 
and we muſt uſe it in its proper place. But mult we 
uſe and hear it every where ? Forbid it God !—As for 
example's fake, if God ſhould condeſcend to inſtruct 
us by his angels, or any ſervants of his ſacred word 
—and thus point out our dyty, or ſome method which 
may in any way ſerve Chriſtendom, and actually pro- 
mote the welfare of our holy church: Can any man 
thus honoured dare to queſtion his commands, and have 
recourſe to reaſon in order to oppoſg the facred will 
of him, who did create his reaſon? or to examine by 
the paltry rules of worldly honour—vain—the eternal 
laws of 3 ?—Enough of that. — But what's the 
ſubject, Sir, on which you want our kind advice ? 

Knight. A ſuppolition, may it pleaſe your reverend 
lordſhip, that a Jew potlefſed of an only child, for aught 
I know a girl, ſhould educate her with the greateſt ten- 
derneſs and care to every virtue—that, as his very ſoul, 
he loves this child, and that this child returns his love 
with pious duty. If now one ſhould be told, tis love- 
ly child is not a daughter of the Jew, but was, when 
in an infant ſtate, picked up, or kidnapp'd, as you 
pleaſe : If further, one was told, ſhe was a Chriſtian 
girl, who had the bleſſing of the facred font, and yet is 
bred a Jew, not knowing any thing about her parents: 
Pray, reverend father, what is one to do in ſuch a 
ſingular caſe ? | 

Patriarch. I ſhudder at the thought hut, firſt, be 
plain, whether 'tis a fact, or but an idle ſuppoſition? 

Knight, I thought that in a conſultation 'twould make 
no odds. 

Patriarch. No odds? Behold here how the pride of 
human reaſon is apt to go aſtray in ſpiritual things !-— 
For if the caſe propoſed be but an idle play of wit or 
fancy, 'tis not worth while to examine into 1t-—it is fit 
for the ſchoois, to be argued pro and cen. But if it be 
a fact, which, God forbid ! did happen in our dioceſe, in 
this our much-belored ſeat, Jeruſalem ;— Yes then 

| K 2 Knight, 
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Knight, What then ? 
Patriarch. No time is to be loſt ; the Jew muſt ſuf- 
fer what penalty the civil and the canon-law have ſet 
on ſuch a horrid crime. 

| Knight, Indeed ? 

Patriarch. And by theſe laws, the Jew found guilty 
of ſeducing any Chriſtian to apoſtacy, goes to the ſtake, 
to be burnt there alive. 

Knight. Indeed ? | 

Patriarch. So much the more that villain of a Jew, 
who uſes force againſt a Chriſtian's child, in order to 
withhold it from the covenant of baptiſm ! For is not 
every thing we do to children force except the rites 
which, for the ſake of their ſalvation, the church per- 
forms upon them. 

Knight. Yet if this child, without the Jew's aſſiſtance, 
had periſhed ? 

Patriarch. No matter | The Jew goes to the ſtake— 
for better to have periſhed here, than to be ſaved for 
damnation there. Moreover, what gave him a right 
to interfere with God's decrees? God can, when he 
does chuſe, fave whom he pleaſes, without the Jews 
aſſiſtance. | 

Knight. and fave a ſoul in ſpite of any Jew. 

Patriarch. No matter, Sir! The Jew goes to the ſtake. 

Knight. Jam ſorry! and 'tis hard; for people ſay he 
did not educate her to his own perſuaſion, but left 
her to herſelf, and did not teach her any thing of God 
but what plain reaſon tells and comprehends. 

Patriarch. No matter! The Jew goes to the ſtake !— 
and does for that alone deſerve a threefold puniſhment ! 
Why? to'let a child grow up without religion? nor 
teach, the greateſt of all duties, faith? "Tis worſe than 
bad !—And Icannot refrain from wondering, Sir! that 

Knight, Moſt reverend Sir! as to the reſt, we leave 


that to our next confeſhon. "Tis fitter to be heard in 
ſuch a holy place, 


* 


Patriarch. Why ? not anſwer me ?—not name that 
villain of a Jew ?—not have him ſafe delivered here ?— 
O! I know better! Iwill tell the ſultan, and, according 
to his ſworn capitulation, he muſt protect us in what- 
ever rights or dogmas appertain to our religion! 


Thank 
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Thank God !—we have the deed—his hand—his ſeal. 
We have it—we ! and eaſily I ſhall perſuade him of the 
dangers which threaten any ſtate from unbelievers! If 
people be indulged that way, all ſocial ties are broke. 
—Away ! away! with ſuch an outrage to ſociety |— 

Knight. I'm ſorry that my time will not permit me to 
attend with leiſure to this excellent ſermon: I am or- 
dered to the ſultan's. 

Patriarch. Well? Then—ſure—then 

Knight, I ſhall prepare the ſultan, if your reverend 
lordſhip pleaſes. 

Patriarch. Oh! Oh !—I know—The ſultan looks 
upon you, Sir! with favour and with grace.—So pra 
remember me with kindneſs.— The zeal for God alone 
does prompt me; and if I did exceed the limits any 
way, I did it for the ſake of God.—This you will mind! 
—and then the caſe I am ſure is—but—a problem ? as 

one might ſay it is 
Muigbt. A problem! [ Parts. 

Patriarch ( ſhaking his head.)——which one muſt en- 
quire into. "Tis a buſineſs for our brother Bonafides. 
Here, brother! [ Parts, talking with the Friar. 


S8 RR 


(Apartment in the Palace of SALADIN, into which 
ſome Slaves carry a Number of Bags, putting 
"them on the Ground in long Rows.) 


SALADIN, and ſoon after SITTAN. 


SALADIN, 

"NDEED | there is no end of it.-——lIs more re- 

maining ? | 

A Slave. Near half ſo much again. 

Saladin. Then carry it to Sittah. And pray where 
is A-Hafi? This here, he is to take directly into his 
cuſtody.—Or might not I tranſmit it rather to my fa. 
ther? for if we keep it here, it might ſlip through our 
fingers. Let hard neceſſity will barden one apace _ 
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he muſt cleverly beſtir himſelf, who means to beggar me 
again, At leaſt till our Egyptian treaſure be ſafe ar- 


| rived, the poor may look about for other bounties, and 


make what ſhift they can! 'The only charity I muſt 
provide is at the ſacred tomb, from whence in conſci- 
ence no Chriſtian pilgrim ought to part with empty 
hands !—If that alone | 

Sittah (coming in haſtily.) And what means that ? What 
for is all that money ſent to me ?— 

Saladin. That you may pay yourſelf z and if perchance 
a balance ſhould remain, that you may hoard it up. 

Sittab. Is Nathan not arrived with the templar knight? 

Saladin. He ſeeks him every where. 

Sittah. Look, brother, what reviewing my old jewels 
I hit upon. [She ſhows him a v picture. 

Saladin. Indeed, my brother ! Tis him Ah! ſuch 
he was! Poor boy—too ſoon I Joſt thee | What won- 
ders would I have performed with thy aſſiſtance and 
example | Pray, Sittah, leave this picture in my hands. 
I know it well. He gave it to your eldeſt ſiſter, Lilla, 
one morning when the would not let him go. His 
laſt it was.—Alas! I let him take his ride alone, and 
ſcarce attended! Alas! my Lilla died for grief, nor 
would ſhe pardon me, that J had let him go alone. We 
have not ſeen him fince |! 

Sittah. Poor brother! 

Saladin. Pray do comfort yourſelf !\—Tis our com- 
mon lot to diſappear ſome time or other I And ho 
knows? 'Tis not death alone, that thwarts a youth of 
higheſt mettle. He has more enemies; the ſtrongeſt 
and the weakeſt fall alike, But be that as it may! 
—] mult compare the picture with our templar knight, 
to ſee how far my fancy did miſlead me, 

Sittab. Tis for that very purpoſe that IT brought it. 
But let me ſce a female eye muſt be allowed to * the 
better judge of manly charms and likeneſs, 

Saladin (to a porter, who ſteps in.) Who is there? The 
knight ?—Let him come in | 

Sittah. I leave you, that my preſence may not inter- 
rupt you, and my attention may not trouble him. 

[ Sits down on a ſopha, which lands ſideways, 
| and drops her veil, 
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Saladin. Well! well !—(As to his voice I long to 
hear it! Perhaps it may remind me of Aſſad's voice, 
and this be ſleeping in my breaſt. 


SE E. 


KNIGHT and SALADIN. 


KNIGHT. 


OUR priſoner, Sultan 
Saladin. My prifoner ? Should I grant life and not 
grant liberty? 
Knight. What you vouchſate to grant, I ought to 
hear, not to ſuppoſe. But, Sultan—I cannot thank you 
for my life, and to expreſs my thanks docs not agree 
with my profeſſion and my character. At all events 
you may diſpoſe of it again. 

Saladin. Do not diſpoſe of it againſt myſelf, —I might 
with all my heart grant to my enemy his arms—but ſuch 
a heart—'twould hurt me :—Young gallant man, 'twas 
no miſtake! You are my Aſſad, life and foul. And 
look! fo ſtrong is the reſemblance, that I might atk 
you where you ſtaid fo lang? in what a grotto you 
did ſleep? in what a paradiſe, (Ginniſtan) and by what 
careful fairy's hand this lovely flower was kept ſo freſh 
and well preſerved ? I might remind you of the deeds of 
arms, which we performed together in many a place; 
nay, I might ſcold with you, for thote ſecrets which 
you kept from me, and for the adventures which I did 
not ſhare with you. Indeed, thus I might ſcold 
you, if I ſaw but you, not me. Well! the only truth 
of theſe ſweet fancies 1s, that in my later years another 
Aſſad is to bloom again for me provided you my 
knight, you will approve of it. 

Knight. Whatever you deſire my heart deſired before. 

Saladin. That we may try directly. Would you res 
main with me? no matter whether Chriſtian or a Muſ- 
ſelman, dreſſed in a templar's mantle or in our caftan, 
turban or a broad-brimmed felt upon your head, na 
matter, as you like it beſt! T never yet found fault that 
diſterent trees are clad in difterent barks, 


Knight, 
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night. For if you had, you could not be the friendly 
warrior, who rather would delight in being God Al- 
mighty's gardener. 

Saladin. If thus you think, we are already half agreed. 

Knight. Not half—entirely. 

Saladin (offering his hand.) A word, 

Knight ( ſhaking hands with him.) A man !—and thus 
receive from me more than you could have taken. I 
am wholly your's | | | 

Saladin. Too much indeed ! too great a bleſſing for 
one ſingle day !—Did he not come along with you? 

Knight. Who ? 

Saladin. Nathan. 

Knight (very coolly.) No; I] came alone. 

Saladin. "T'was nobly done, my friend] and fortune 
did direct you wiſely that it happened for a man like 
him. 

Knight. Yes, yes! 

Saladin. 8o coldly ?—No, young friend! if God works 
ought of good by us, 'tis wrong to be ſo cold about it— 
nay, even modeſty forbids that affectation. 

' Knight. Unhappily each thing has many ſides, which 
often do not ſeem to fit each other. 

Saladin. Then you ought to confider but the beſt of 
them, and praiſe our God; he knows how they agree 
and fit each other. — But if you are ſo nice, my friend, 
J muſt of courſe be on my guard with you. I am as 
every other thing, a thing of many ſides, which often 
do not ſeem to fit each other. 

Knight. It hurts me |—for ſuſpicion is the fault I leſs 
indulge than any other 

Saladin. Well, tell me whom you do ſuſpeCt ? It 
ſeemed as if *twas Nathan. Why? ſuſpect that man? 
and you, you ſhould ſuſpect him? Speak out, and let 
me have the firſt proof of your confidence. 

Knight. J have nothing againſt that man. Iam angry 
with myſelf. 

Salad. For what? 

Knight. That once I indulged a dream of a Jew's for- 
getting that he was a Jew; that waking and with open 
eyes I dreamt it. 

aladin. Out with your dream 
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Knight. You have heard of Nathan's daughter. What 
I did for her, I did—becauſe I had done it. Too proud 
to gather crops of thanks, where I had not fown for 
thanks, I refuſed for many days to ſee the girl again. 
Her father was abroad. He came, he heard, he met me; 
he thanked me, wiſhed his daughter might pleaſe me, talk- 
ed of hopes and happy proſpects, —Well; I was perfuad- 
ed, I went, I faw, and indeed I found a girl—but I am 
aſhamed of it, Sultan 

Saladin. Aſhamed ? 
I hope not. 

Knight. Aſhamed, that by the father's engaging talk 
miſled, my heart was raſh | Fool that I was! Once 
more I ruthed into the flames—for now I begged and 
was refuſed. 

Saladin. Refuſed ? | 

Knight. The wiſeacre of a father does not refuſe me 
flatly; yet he wants to inform himſelf firſt, and to 
conſider of the matter. Indeed! Why did not I the 
ſame? Why did not I aſk queſtions firſt, and conſider 
of the matter, when her ſhrieks pierced through the 
flames ?—Faith! a noble thing it is to be ſo wiſe !— 

Saladin. Hum! hum! Indulge the old man! His re- 
fuſal will be over ere long. Will he aſk you to turn a 

ew? 
, Knight. Who knows ? 

Saladin. Who knows ?—He who's better acquainted 
with the man. 

Knight. Ah! ſuperſtition, in which we were bred, 
may be thrown off, yet will it ſtill exert its power; and 
many rail at chains which {till they wear. 

Saladin. Well ſaid, my friend! but Nathan 

Knight. The worſt of ſuperſtitions is that which 
prompts us to look upon our own with complaiſance.— 

Saladin. May be, my friend! yet Nathan 

Knight. which fits the weakneſs of our eye, till 
uſed to bear the brighter day of truth 

1 Well! But Nathan! That foible is not Na- 
than's. 

Knight. J thought the ſame !—yet if this paramount 


of human virtues ſhould now appear to be no better 
than 


that a Jew-girl pleaſed you ? 
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than a common Jew, attempting to lay hold of Chriſ- 
tian children, that he may bring them up as Jews; what 
then ? | | 

Saladin. Does any body lay that charge againſt him ? 

Knight. The girl herſelf, whom as a bait he threw 
before me, that he might pay me off with empty hopes 
for what he will not allow me to have done for her, 
without a view to gain or lucre: This gitl is not his 
daughter; 'tis a poor kidnapt Chriſtian child 
ſtrayed or loſt. | 

Saladin. —which nevertheleſs he would not give you? 

Knight (very warmly.) No matter whether he would 
or would not! He is unmaſked, this toleration-ſpouting 
hypocrite !' this Jewiſh wolf, clad in a philoſophic lamb's 
(kin! but T ſhall know what dogs to ſet upon him! 

Saladin (gravely.) Be quiet, Chriſtian |! 

Knight. Why? why quiet, Chriſtian ? If Jews and 
Muſſelmans inſiſt on being Jews and Muſſelmans, why 
{hould the Chriſtian be denied to play his Chriſtian part? 

Saladin (till more gravely.) Be quiet, Chriſtian ! 

Knight (mere compoſed.) I feel the force of the re- 
proach which Saladin expreſſes in that word! Ah! 
did I know how Aſſad would have acted in my place! 

Saladin. Not better! to all appearances full as 
ſtorming !——But pray who taught you Aflad's arts, 
to bribe me with a ſingle word lf things are as you 
told me, I am at a loſs indeed how to account for Na- 
than.—Yet he 1s my friend, and I would have my friends 
in peace together. Take my advice! Be cautious ! Do 
not give him up to your fanatick rabble! Keep ſecret 
what your clergy would entreat me to revenge | nor be 
a Chriſtian in dehance and in ſpite of Jew and Muſ- 
ielman ? | 

Knight. I had almoſt come too late | and would have 
been too late, but for the bloody-minded patriarch I 
{corned to ſerve! , S_ 

Saladin. You went to him before you came to me? 

Knight, In a ſtormy paſſion and in a whirlwind of ſuſ- 
pence | Forgive! I apprehend you will henceforth find 
leſs reſemblauce with your Aſſad. | 

Saladin. This very apprehenſion muſt have reminded 
me of him! Methinks I know full well what vices will 

| create 
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create our virtues. Nurſe theſe, friend! your vices 
ſhall not hurt you in my mind. — But now be gone! 
Enquire for Nathan as he did for you, and bring him 
hither. I muſt ſet you right. If you were ſerious 
in the courtſhip of the girl—you might be eaſy, and 
leave that to my care; for ſhe is your's! and 'tis but 
juſt that Nathan ſhould be puniſhed for his bold attempt 
to have brought up a Chriſtian child with any meat but 
pork | Be gone | [Knight parts, and Sittah 


riſes from the ſopha, 
S8 MMF. 


SALADIN. SITTAH, 


SITTA YH, 


? IS fingular ! | 
Saladin. Now, Sittah ! was not Aſſad a gallant 
handſome youth? 

Sittah. If he reſembled him, and if the templar knight 
did not fit to his picture But how could you forget 
to aſk him queſtions about his parents ? 

Saladin. And chiefly—ech !—about his mother? Whe- 
ther his mother was ever in this country ? 

Sittah. A ſingular conceit ! 

Saladin. No more than highly poſſible ! for Aſſad was 
weleome amongſt the Chriſtian fair ones, and ſo fond 
of Chriſtian ladies, that once a rumour {pread—which 
we will drop here. Enough, that I have got him 
here again! and that with all his faults, and all the 
whims of his too tender heart, I am reſolved to have him 
here again | As to the girl, Nathan mult give her, 
What do you think ? 

Sittab. Give her? He mult leave her to him. 

Saladin. He mult indeed, for as he has no father's 
claims on her, what can he plead in his behalf ? Who- 
ever ſaved her life in ſuch a manner, ſucceeds of courſe 


to all the rights of him who gave it. 
L 12 Sittab, 
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Sittab. Then, Saladin]! why would not you take her 
into our cuſtody, and from the hands of that unjuſt 
poſſe Tor ? 
Saladin. Is there any occaſion ? 
Sittab. Occaſion ? No. — Yet I, my brother, give 
you this advice; for I am impatient to know what 
Lind of beauties can affect the hearts of certain men. 
Saladin. Well, you may ſend for her, 
Sittah, May I ? 
Saladin. But ſpare Nathan! He muſt not ſuſpect 
8 any account that force is intended to take her from 
im. 
Sittah. Be that my care. 
Saladin. And I muſt go to look about myſelf for Al. 


Hafi. 


SCENE VI. 


(Hall in NaTaan's Houſe, with a Proſpect towards 
the Palm-grove, as Scene I. Act I. Part of 
the Goods, mentioned there, appear diſplayed and 
opened.) * 

NA THAN. DAVYA, 


DA TVA. 


HAT magnificence ! what choice ! Indeed you 
could not have choſen or given it better. 
W hence comes that gold-ſprig'd filver ſtuff? what is its 
price ? That's far a bride! A queen could not want it 
better. 
Nathan, For a bride ? why for a bride ? 
'» Daya. You did not think of it when you bought it. 
It muſt be this ſtuff, no other, ”Tis as if beſpoken. 
The white ground—an image of innocence; and the 
gold ſprigs and branches, which permeate it every 
where, are not they images of wealth and opulence ? 
How pretty! | | 
» Nathan. What are you witling there? and on whoſe 
bride-dreſs do you here diſplay your learning and alle- 
gories ? Are you the bride? | 


Daya. 
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Daya. I, good Sir ? 

Nathan. Who then ? 

Daa I? ah God! 

Nathan. But who's the bride, and on whoſe bride- 
dreſs do you thus expatiate ? That all belongs to you. 

Daya. To me:? is to belong to me? Is it not in- 
tended for Recha ? 

Nathan, What preſents I deſigned to her, are in 
another parcel. Make haſte and take thoſe things away, 

Daya. You mean to bribe me. would not touch 
them—no—on no account, if you do not engage on 
oath to ſeize this opportunity, which Heaven will not 
ſend you twice. 

Nathan. This opportunity ? to what ? 

Daya. Do not diſſemble, or affect ſuch ignorance ! 
In ſhort, the knight is full in love with Recha. Grant 
her to him. There is an end then to your fin, 
which longer to conceal is pait my power, The girl 
comes thus to Chriſtendom again; turns what ſhe was 
before, and what ſhe was when born: And as to you, 

our goodneſs, which we never can ſufficiently acknow- 
ledge, will heap upon your head our candid thanks, 
inſtead of burning coals. 

Nathan. Tis {till your common tune, though on ano- 
ther ſtring, which I do fear is neither well in tune nor 
ſtrong enough. 

Daya. How ſof 

Nathan. I ſhould have no objection to the templar 
knight; and I could bleis him with my Recha rather 
than another man. But—patience ! 

Daya. Patience? Is not that your common tune? 

Nathan. But for a few days patience !—look !--who 
is yonder? A friar? Go, aſk him what he wants. 

Daya., What can he want? | 
[Going to meet and to a him, 

Nathan. Pray give before he aſks it. —(Did I but 
know how to come at the knight without diiplaying 
why I am ſo curious! for ſhould I tell him my ſuſpi- 
cion, and that prove groundleſs, I muſt expoſe the fa- 
ther, and to no purpoſe.) — What is it? 

Daya. He wants to ſpeak with you. 

Nathan. Let him ſtep forth; and you be gone. 
et : f Daja parts. 
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SCENE Yu; 
NATHAN. Friar, 


NATHAN. 


OW happy could I ever be her father and 
cannot I remain ſo, though I ſhould not have 
the name ?—dhe will not call me by another; my wil- 
lingneſs to wear it, will certainly endear me to her 
heart.) Be gone (zo Daya.) What is it you may want, 
my worthy pious man? [To the Friar, 
Friar. Not much. “'m glad to ſee you in good health. 
Nathan. You know me then ? 
Friar. Eh! eh! who would not know you ? You 
have preſſed your name into ſo many hands; nay, here 
in mine it has been recorded many a year. 


Nathan ( pulling out his purſe.) Come, Friar, then 1 


muſt refreſh its memory. 

Friar. I thank you—I had rather not twould be 
robbing poorer people—1 ſhall not take it. But pleaſe 
to give me leave to remind you of my name, and to re- 
freſh your memory; for I can boaſt that I put into your 
hands a jewel of great value, 

Nathan. Forgive it, friend II am aſhamed.—But 
tell what was it ?—and as a forfeit take tenfold the price. 

Friar. Hear firſt how but to-day I came to be re- 
minded of this jewel which I pledged to you. 

Nathan. A jewel pledged to me ? Vo. 

Friar. "Tis not long fincel lived at Quarantana, as an 
hermit, in the neighbourhood of Jericho; when lo | 
Arabian robbers broke down my chapel and my cell. 


They dragged me along. I made my eſcape, and fled - 


to the patriarch hither to petition for another place, 
where in ſolitude I might pray to God till my happy 
diſſolution. 

Nathan. IT am on coals, good Friar. Be ſhort. The 
jewel which you left with me! 

Friar, You ſhall hear of it, Nathan.—Well; the pa- 
triarch promiſed me an hermitage on Tabor, as ſoon as 
vacant, and ordered me till then to ſtay here in the 

| Convert 
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convent as a lay-brother. And there I am, Nathan; and 
with I was on 'Taborz for the patriarch puts me on 
many things which I abhor. For example : — 

Nathan. Pray, friend, have done. 

Friar. "Twill come directly Somebody had whiſ- 
pered to him this day, that there muſt be here a Jew, 
who. educates a Chriſtian child as his daughter, 

Nathan (cencerned.) How? 

Friar. Hear but the end of it He ordered me to 
find out this Jew, and was in violent paſſion on that 
account, becauſe he looked upon it to be the very ſin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt—that is to ſay, that ſin, which, 
in our eſtimation, is worſe than any other, though, 
God be praiſed for it! we do not underſtand well what 
it is. He ordered me, and his loud paſſion did at once 
awake my conſcience ; for I remembered, that I might 
myfelf have been the cauſe of that great fin, which 
cannot be pardoned. Tell me: Did not about eighteen 
years ago a groom deliver to you a female child, then 
very young ? 

Nathan. How ſo ?—Indeed he did | 

Friar. Eh? Nathan, pray look ſharp at me. That 
groom am I. | 

Nathan. You ? 

Friar. 'The gentleman from whom I brought this 
child, was, if I'm not miſtaken, one Baron Filneck— 
Wolf Filneck. 

Nathan. Right! | 

Friar. The mother had died a few years before; and 
as the father was ſoon after forced tuddenly to retire 
to—Gaza, I think—whither the poor little thing could 
not follow—he ſent it to you; and did not I meet you 
with it at Daroon? 

Nathan. You did. | 

Friar, No wonder if my memory ſhould fail me. I 
have ſerved ſo many gallant maſters, and this laſt but 
for too ſhort a time. Soon after he fell near Aſcalon, 
was upon the whole a good fort of a man. 

Nathan. He was indeed! I am much behojden to 
him! More than once he has reſcued me from the ſword! 

Friar. If fo, I hope you will have taken proper care 
his helpleſs child, 

. Nathan, 
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Nathan. You may be ſure of that. 

Friar. But pray! where is ſhe ? J hope not dead? 
I hope alive? Provided other people do not know of 
it, there is no harm. 

Nathan. No harm ? no apprehenſion ? 

Friar. Faith, Nathan, none; for mark how I judge 
of the matter. If ſomething bad borders on the good 
I mean to do, I have it rather left it undone, and cau- 
tiouſly refrain; for we are pretty well acquainted with 
every thing that's bad and hurtful, but we are very far 
from-being equally acquainted with the chances of the 

ood we mean, — Twas very natural, that, if this Chriſ- 
tian child ſhouid really enjoy the advantage of your love 
and education, that you ſhould bring her up as your 
own daupghter.——Suppoſe you did ſo with due love 
and full affection, are you to blame for it, and to be 
puniſhed for your love ? I cannot force myſelf to 
believe it. Twould have been prudent faith! and 
wiſer, had you entruſted her to other hands, and brought 
her up in Chriſtian tenets: But in that cafe yon muſt 
have been deficient in duty to your friend, and to his 
child deficient in love.—And infants ſtand, at ſuch an 
early period of life, in greater need of loving foſtering 
care, than of religious tenets, and of the Chriſtian 
creed——they look and graſp about for a ſtreamin 
breaſt of wolves and lions, rather than for the ſchool- 
maſter's talk, To make them Chriſtian ſcholars, there 
is time enough. If the girl be but healthy, and grown 
a good child under the inſpection of your loving eye, 
ſhe is, in the eyes of God, the ſame ſhe was before. 
And is not our religion eſtabliſhed on the ſame which 
you profeſs? It has given me great offence, nay, coſt 
me many a tear, that Chriſtians would ſometimes for- 
get our Lord himſelf was born a Jew. © 

Nathan. Good brother! you muſt ſpeak for me, if 
fanatics and hatred, and hypocriſy ſhould riſe againſt 
me—for a thing—ah ! for a thing !—which you alone 
ſhall hear !|—But take it with you to your grave! No 
vanity has prompted me to peak of it to any body. 'To 
you alone I ſhall reveal it. —*Tis to your ſimple piety I 
tell it; for that alone does underſtand how * a pious 
friend of God and men will go. a 


Friar. 
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Friar. You are affected, and your eye does overflow ? 

Nathan. You met me with the child at Daroon; yet 
do not know perhaps, but a few days before that 
time the Chriſtians had maſſacred all the Jews at Gath, 
their wives and their children all; nor do you know, I 
think, my wife and ſeven hopeful boys were amongſt 
the ſlain: they had fled to my brother's houſe, and every 
one was burnt. | 

Friar. Juſt God! 

Nathan. When you arrived, I had for three long days 
and nights lain proſtrate on the ground, in duſt and 
aſhes, and cried to God for pity and for vengeance—by 
turns upbraiding him, and raving I deteſted my exiſt- 
ence, and dealt my malediction on this world, and 
ſwore to Chriſtendom eternal hatred. 

Friar. Alas ! I do believe you! 

Nathan. But by and by my reaſon did return ; with 
gentle voice it ſpoke ;—* There's a God] and even what 
« befel you was by his decree! Well! come, and put 
cc in practice what you knew ſo long before, and what 
« to do is full as eaſy as to underſtand it, if you will. 
« Ariſe “-I did ariſe! and cried to God, „“ will; 
« aſſiſt me with thy ſacred will !”—Juſt at that moment 
you alighted from your horſe, and made a tender of the 
child wrapt in your mantle. —W hat intercourſe we had 
that time, what fell from you, from me, I have forgot; 

but do remember well I took the child, and I put 
her on my bed, and kiſſed her, ſobbing out with tears, 
& Thanks be to God! who ſends me one again for ſe- 
* ven!“ 

Friar. Nathan! Nathan ! you are a Chriſtian By 
Heaven you are a Chriſtian! A better never was. 

Nathan. Let us rejoice; for what in your opinion 
makes you a Chriſtian, makes you a Jew in mine [But 
let's have done with melting into tender ſentiments, 
when ſtrength of mind is wanting Although love 
and affection with ſevenfold ſtrings bound me to this 
dear helpleſs child; although the very thought is death, 
that I muſt loſe with her again my poor ſeven boys 
if Providence demands her from my hands—lI. muſt 
ſubmit, and will obey 1 


Friar. 
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Friar. That's all !--Even that I did not know how to 
adviſe you! Your guardian angel and your heart ad- 
viſed it before! 

Nathan. Yet every one mult not preſume to rob me 
of my child, 

Friar. Not every one indeed | 

Nathan. Whoever has no better claims on her than 
what I have myſelf, muſt have them of an older date.— 
Friar. No doubt. 

Nathan. by nature and by blood 

Friar. That's my opinion. 

Nathan. Therefore I beg, do name the man, who as 
a brother, uncle, or a couſin, is related to her; I ſhall 
deliver her to him—and not deny her, who was born 
and bred an ornament to every houſe and every religion. 
I hope you know more of your maſter and of his family 
than ever I did know. 

Friar. Hardly I told you that I lived a ſhort time 
only with him. 

Nathan. Do not you know then who the mother 

was ?—Was not ſhe of the Stowſfen family? 
Friar. May be. I think fo. 

Nathan. Was not her brother one Conrad Stowflen, 
a templar knight ? 

Friar. If I am not miſtaken he was.—But ſtop ! I re- 
collect to have a book of my late maſter's. I took it 
from his boſom, when we buried him near Aſcalon. 

Nathan. Well. 

Friar. Tis a prayer-book, what we call a Brevia 
I thought it might be of ſome uſe to other Chiiſtians, 
though not to me, who cannot read my prayers. 

Nathan. No matter !—but go on. 

- Friar. And I have been told, the names of her fa- 

mily and of his are in it, in my maſter's own writ- 


in 
Nathan. O happy ! happy ! Go fetch the book. Make 


haſte. I am ready to buy it at any price, and ſhall be 
thankful for it. Make haſte ! 


Friar. With all my heart : But what he wrote in it, 
I am told is in Arabick characters. | [ Parts. 
Nathan. No matter! Go fetch it! Could it enable 
me ;0 keep this lovely child with me, to buy with 


her 
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her this ſon-in-law |! "Tis hardly to be hoped ! 
But, be it as it may, who can poſſibly have ſpoken of it 


to the patriarch ? I muſt not forget to aſæk Why fhould 
Daya have forget herſelf ſo much? 


S-C'B N Km 
Daya. NaTHAN. 


DAY A (in great haſte and concern.) 


A ! Nathan ! think— 
Nathan. Well ? 

Daya. It frightened her fo much] A meſſage from 
Nathan. from the Patriarch ? 
Daya. No—from the ſultan's ſiſter, princeſs Sittah— 
Nathan. Not from the patriarch ? | 

, Daya, No |—Do not you hear me then? Princeſs 

Sittah ſent for her, and wants her up to court. 

Nathan. Whom ? My Recha? and Sittah ſends for 
her !—If Sittah ſent, and not the patriarch 

Daya. Why do you think of him ? IT 

Nathan. Did not you lately hear of him? Did not 
you ? And did not you give him ſome hint ? 

Daya. I? to him 

Nathan, But where arc the ſervants ? 

Daya. In the hall. A | 

Nathan. Tis prudent to ſpeak to them myſelf. Come! 
I apprehend the patriarch is at the bottom. [ Parts. 


Diya. And I—I have ſome other apprehenſion. I 


would lay any thing——the only daughter of ſo rich a 
Jew would ſuit a Muffelman : and all the hopes of our 
knight are blaſted, if verituring a ſecond ſtep I do not 
tell our Recha who ſhe is by birth I ſhall, as ſoon as 
left with her alone—perhaps juſt when I _ with her 

to court. The hint can't hurt her. Yes! yes! and 
now or never. | [ Parts: 


END of the FOURTH ACT. 
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. 
SCENE 1. 


(An Apartment in the Sultan's Palace, as Scene 
III. Act IV. The Gold Bags flill in a corner.) 


SALADIN, and ſoon after ſome RENEGADOEs. 


SALADIN (Hepping in.) 
HE money is there ſtill | No body knows of the 
dervis; for aught Iknow, he may have ſtumbled 
on ſome cheſs-board, and there forgot himſelf —Why 
ſhould not he forget his maſter ? But patience ! What's 
the matter? Ry 
RNenegado. Good news, my lord! Great joy, my Sul- 
tan! Kahira's caravan arrives—1s ſafe arrived with the 
ſeven years tribute of the opulent Nile. 
Saladin. Bravo Ibrahim! You carry a welcom: meſ- 
ſage Ha! at laſt ! at laſt— Thanks for your news. 
Renegads (tarrying.) (Well! out with it !) 
Saladin. What do you wait for ?—You have my leave 


to go. 
| | OY I do not wait for any thing, but for 
Saladin. —— Your welcome? you had it; and for 
what elſe ? | 
EKRenegado. Not for ſome preſent for the welcome meſ- 
ſage ?—If thus— I'm faith the firſt whom Saladin did 
learn to pay with words.—And faith! *tis glorious too 
to be the firſt, to whom he proved a prudent miſer. 
Saladin. There, you take a purſe. 
Renegado. Not now; nay, even if you offered me the 
whole. i 
Saladin. The fellow's obſtinate !—defies me Well, 
take two. Indeed he goes! nay more is nobler 
than I was to him for ſure 'tis harder ſuch a man ſhould 
refuſe, than I ſhould offer preſents. —He ! Ibrahim 55 
l ut 
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But how could I at my exit from this world attempt 
to be a different man? Will Saladin not die like Sala- 
din? If ſo, he ſhould not have lived like Saladin. 

Another, or ſecond Renegads. Now, Sultan | 

Saladin. If you come to tell me 

Second Renegado. That the tranſports from Egypt did 
arrive | 

Saladin. I know it already. 

Second Renegads. I came too late then | | 

Saladin. And why too late? "There——take a purſe, 
or two. 

Second Renegado. Makes three. 

8 Yes, as you are an accomptant ! You take 
them. | 

Second Renegado. A third muſt come indeed—if ever 
he arrives. 

Saladin, How ? why ? 

Second Renegado. He may have broke his neck! for 
when we heard the tranſports were arrived ſafe, three 
of us made what haſte we could. The firſt—he ſtum- 
bled; and fo I got the ſtart till we got to town; yet if 
our Ibrahim does know it better 

Saladin. But what became of him who ſtumbled ?— 
Pray fly to him, to meet him! 

Second Renegads. That I ſhall do apace !—and if he 
lives, half of theſe purſes is his. [ Parts. 
Saladin. Look what a noble ſecond fellow this 
And who can boaſt of ſuch a ſet of renegadoes? Might 
I not be allowed to think, that my example formed 
them ?—Away all thoughts of uſing them in any other 
manner—and of attempting at the end of life another 
courſe | 

A third Renegado. Sultan | 

Saladin. Is't you who ſtumbled ? 

Third Renegado. Not me. I come to tell you only 
that Emir Manſor, who led on the caravan, does juſt 
alight 

Saladin. Go fetch him l But there he is. 
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SCENE II. 
EMIR MANSOR. SALADTN. 
SLA DIN. 


| \ Me my Manſor !—How do you do ?—But 
Manſor, Manſor, you made us wait too long 
anſor. This letter will explain to you what inſur- 
rections Abulcaſſem had to quell in Upper Egypt, before 
we dared to venture on our march, which ſince I have 
forced as expeditiouſly as poſſible. | 

Saladin. I do believe you !—But Manſor, take with- 
out delay a new eſcort, for you muſt march again, and 
ſee the greater part of theſe ſupplies ſafe to my father 
on mount Libanon. 

Manfor. With all my heart. 

Saladin. Let your convoy be ſtrong enough. It is 
not ſafe about the mountains. You may have heard 
already, that the templar knights are out again, Take 
care | Where is the caravan? I will go and ſee it, 
and aſſiſt your orders.—And you -( his attendants) 
I thall from thence call at my fiſter's. 


SCENE III. 


(. be Palms before NaTHan's Houſe, under which - 
the KNIGHT walks up and down.) | 


KNIGHT. 


7 IS fix'd, I won't walk in.—He will at laſt, I 
hope, make his appearance! — Ha!] formerly 

they watched me, looked out for me, ſaw, met me with- 
out delay—with readineſs There comes a time, per- 
haps, when he'll deſire me not to be ſo much about his 
door. Hum! 'tis odd. Why do I fret ſo much? and 
pray, what has inflamed me thus againſt him ?—He ſaid, 
« do not yet refuſe you any thing 3” and Saladin en- 
gages to humour him.— Why? Should I prove a Chriſ- 
: tran 
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tian more inveterate than he's a Jew ? Aft may lie deeper 
here — Tis hard to know one's ſelf; for why ſhould 1 
indulge that envious jealouſy about the prey he is ſo 
anxious to take from Chriſtendom ?—A prey indeed ! 
but not a ſmall one ſuch a creature A creature? Yes! 
not of the ſlave, who launched the block on the ſhore 
of life, and left it floating there; but rather of the ar- 
tiſt, who in that block conceived the godly form, which 
he cut out !—Ah ! Recha's father is the Jew, and not 
the Chriſtian who begot her.—If ſhe was but a Chriſ- 
tian girl, ſtript of the accompliſhments which ſuch a 
Jew could give her ſpeak loud, my heart what 
could engage thee ? Tis nothing ! little! Her ſmiles, 
were they but a ſweet convulſive motion of her muſ- 
cles, and was the feeling without charms, which ſmiles 
on her lips——her ſmiles could not engage me | 
Ah faith ! I ſaw them oft as pleaſing thrown away on 
nonſenſe, trifles, flatterers, and libertines! Did they en- 
gage me then? Did they betray me to a fond defire of 
fluttering away my life in ſuch a pleaſing ſun-ſhine ?— 
I do not know indeed—and yet I fret, and do indulge 
my whims againſt the man to whom ſhe ſtands indebted 
for theſe charms ?—How ?—Why ?—Could I deſerve 
the raillery which Saladin uttered when he left me ! Tis 
bad enough that he ſhould think it! How little I muſt 
appear to him! how mean !—and all that for a girl? 
vill not do indeed, Let's turn about] the more 
as Daya may have told me ſtories But look ! he comes 
engaged in converſation !—Ha ! with him ?—with my | 
Friar ?—Ha! then he knows it all ! is betrayed to the 
patriarch !—And all that miſchief came from me |— 
Alas ! that but one ſingle ſpark of this unlucky paſſion | 
ſhould catch ſo ſuddenly, and blow up all our brains !— [| 
Without delay let's now reſolve! I wait till the Friar | 
may have left him, [Stands off. 
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ee 


NA THAN. FRIAR. 


NAT H A N (coming on.) 
T AVE thanks again, good Friar | 
H Friar. And you have mine. 
athan, Your thanks? for what? that I was obfti. 

nate to force upon you what you do not want ? — All 
would be well, had you, leſs obſtinate, received it ; and 
did you not perſiſt in being richer than myſelf. 
' Friar, The book did not belong to me; it was the 
daughter's ; the only fortune which her father left her, 
—Well, well! ſhe may depend upon you—and you, 
pleaſe God, will not repent of all you did for her. 

Nathan. How could I ? Never. | 

Friar, Well! Thepatriarch and the templar knights 

Nathan. Cannot hurt me ſo much, that I ſhould 
repent of any thing—and leſs of that — And pray, are 
you ſure 'tis a templar knight who does inflame the pa- 
triarch ?— | 

Friar. It can be no other. Twas a templar knight 
who ſpoke to him juſt now; and what I overheard 
makes me believe it. 

Nathan. Yet there is but one templar knight now at 
Jeruſalem, and with that I am well acquainted. He is 
my Ry a young, a noble, frank and open- hearted 
man | | 
Friar. Juſt ſo— tis him !—yet, if Pm not miſtaken, 
wpearance and men's hearts will often widely differ. 

Nathan. Alas |—whoever be the man, let him in- 
dulge his malice! I do not care, for with your book 
I do defy it all, and go ſtreight to the ſultan. 

Friar. Succeſs to you, and I ſhall leave you. | 
Nathan. And have not ſeen her ?—I beg you would 
come ſoon and often.— Twould be well indeed, if of 
thoſe matters the patriarch did not hear to-day But 
why You may tell him what you pleaſe without re- 

ſtraint, | 


Friar. 
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Friar. Not I. Farewel. [ Parts. 
Nathan. Do not forget us, brother! Ah God! 
might here in the ſtreets kneel down and thank thee, 
that all this complication of apprehenſions, and of 
doubtful dangers, unravels as a clew !—1 fcel quite eaſy, 
that henceforth I have nothing to conceal before the 
world !-—that henceforth I may ſo freely walk before 
my fellow-creatures as before thine eyes, who needeſt 
_ judge of men by actions, which ſeldom are their 
choice. 


BCE NE VT; 
Nartian and the KnicaT, who meets him. 


KNIGHT. 


TOP, Nathan, ſtop—I want you. 
Nathan. Who calls? Is't you? Where was you, 
that I did not meet you at the ſultan's ? 

Knight. We have miſſed each other. Forgive it. 

Nathan. I ſhall ; but Saladin | 

Knight. You were juſt gone | | 

Nathan. And you did ſee him? If fo—all's well. 

Knight. But he wants to ſee us both together. 

Nathan. The better. Let's go. I went to him. 

Knight. But might I aſk you who that man was ? 

Nathan. Do not you know him? 

Knight, Was not he the goodly honeſt friar, ſo often 
ſent on dirty errands by the patriarch ? | 

Nathan. May be! He does belong to him indeed. 
Knight. Tis clever, faith! that villainy ſhould ſend 
implicity before. 2 

Nathan. — if ſtupid and if dull; - but pious 
Knight. No patriarch has any notion of that virtue. 

Nathan. IJ warrant you that man. He won't aſſiſt 
the patriarch's bad deſigns. 

Knight. At leaſt he | wan to diſlike them—TYet has 
he riot told you any thing about me ? 

Nathan. of you? He did not ſpeak of you by name 
nor does he ſeem to know your name. 

Knight, Perhaps he may not. 


Nathan. 
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Nathan. He ſpoke of a templar-knight, no doubt. 

Knight. And what; 5 | 

Nathan. What, to be ſure, he could not ſay of you. 

Knight. Who knows ? Let's hear. 

Nathan. "That a knight informed againſt me at the 
patriarch's. | 

Knight. Informed againſt you ?—Then, Sir, he told 
a lie.—And hear me, Nathan]! I am not the man who 
would or could unſay one ſingle word. What I did I 
won't deny! Nor am I, on the other hand, the man, 
who would with ſtubborn pride ſupport the juſtice of 
my wrongs. Why ſhould I be aſhamed of them? Am 
I not willing to make amends ? Do not I know what 
fair confeſſion and acknowledgments will operate ?— 
You muſt hear me, Nathan! I am the friar's templar 
knight, whom he called an informer. "Tis me. You 
know what turned my head, what made the blood boil 
in my veins! A fool I came, to throw my life and ſoul 
into your arms z—and you received me with ſuch cool- 
neſs—ſo lukewarm—for that is worſe than cold :—with 
meaſured ſteps you did avoid me—with queries you at- 
tempted to evade me—in ſhort, even now it puts me 
out of humour, and I muſt not think of it. —But hear 
me, Nathan thus boiling, Daya haunted me, and let 
me know her ſecret, which ſeemed to account for your 
behaviour. , | | 

Nothan. How ſo? | 

Knight. But hear me !—I fancied that you would not 
loſe again to any Chriſtian what once and lily you had 
. reſcued from the Chriſtians hands ;—and thus I thought 
"*twas well, twas wondrous well, to cut your throat at 
once. 

Nathan. At once? Twas well? Where is the good- 
neſs of that fine conceit? | 

Knight. But hear me, Nathan Upon my word I 
was not right !—for after all you may be innocent.— 
That fooliſh woman, Daya, talks, not knowing what.— 
She hates you—wants you in a ſcrape.—All that may 


be !—May be indeed! And I am but a youngſter, a 
green raw mad-cap, who raves into extremes—exceed- 
ing all the bounds of reaſon and of prudence by over- 

| doing, 


* 
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doing, or by doing nothing. And that may be !—PFor- 
give me, Nathan. 

Nathan. Thus you fall upon me 

Knight. In ſhort, I haſtened to the patriarch !—but 
did not name you. That's a lie! I mentioned the caſe 
in general terms, to hear what he would ſay of it. 
Wherefore ? Twas wrong, for I knew the patri- 
arch to be a villain, I ſhould have queſtioned you 


about the matter; not have expoſed the innocent crea- 


ture to the danger of loſing ſuch a father. But jet 
there is no harm. The prelate's villainy, all of one 
piece, conſiſtent ever, did inſtantly reſtore me to my 
ſenſes.—For—hear me, Nathan! hear the end of it 
for even if he knew your name, what would it matter? 
—He can but take the girl out of your hands—he 
can but drag her to the convent from your houſe. —: 
Therefore—give me the girl] and he may try. Ha! 
I ſhall defy him to take away my wife.—Give me the 
girl; give her; make haſte !—whether your daughter 
or not! whether Jeweſs, Chriſtian, or neither! 
no matter what! I ſhall never aſk you queſtions about 
it, either now or hereafter. Be that as it may! 

Nathan, Do you ſuppoſe, then, that I want to keep 
it ſecret ? 

Knight. Be that as it may! no matter. 

Nathan. I have not denied to you, or any other per- 
ſon concerned about it, that ſhe is a Chriſtian, and that 
ſhe is no more than my ward, — But why I did not tell 
it to her ſooner, wants to be accounted for to her alone. 

Fnight. Not even that.— Save her the trouble of the 
diſcovery! and do indulge her filial piety Till now 
ſhe depends on you alone, So give her! Pray, Nathan, 
give the girl to me!-—Tis I alone, who may-—who 


| thall—fave her a ſecond time to you and to herſelf. 


Nathan. You might have ſaved her! you might! — 
"Tis now too late, 

Knight. Too late 

Nathan. Thanks to the patriarch- 

Knight. To the patriarch?— Thanks? For what? 
Would he have thanks from us? For what? 

Nathan. That now we are acquainted with her fa- 
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mily ;—that now we know who are the perſons to whom 
ſhe ought to be delivered up. Ih | 
' Knight. Then he may thank the prelate—who ſhall 
be more obliged to him hereafter. 

Nathan. To this her family you muſt apply—'tis from 
their hands you muſt expect her—not from mine. 

Knight. Poor Recha] poor child] what accidents! 
The happineſs of other orphans proves thy misfortune! 
Pray, Nathan] and where is her family /—where her 
relations ? | : 
Nathan. Where? 

Knight. And who are they ? 

Nathan. Her brother has been found- 
muſt apply. 

Knight. A brother ?—Who-is he ?—a ſoldier, or a 
clergyman ?—Let me hear it: Twill decide my hopes, 

Nathan, I do not believe him to be a ſoldier, or a 
clergyman, He may be both at once, I am not yet 
fully acquainted with him, 

Knight, Moreover ? 

Nathan. He is a gallant man ! with whom our Recha 
will be well enough. | | 

Knight. Yet a Chriſtian ?—TI am ſometimes at a loſs 
what to think of you. Forgive me, Nathan —Muſt 
ſne not, amongſt Chriſtians, play a Chriſtian's pour _ 
Muſt ſhe not, by playing it, become a Chriſtian ? And 
muſt not the wheat, you ſowed, at length be ſtifled b 
the weeds ?—And yet, with unconcern you fay—wit 

reat concern JI hear it—that with her brother ſhe will 
be well enough? | 

Nathan. 1 think ſo, and I hope it. —And after all, 
ſhe has ſtill you and me to depend upon. | 

Knight. She muſt be happy with him, faith! The dear 
beloved brother will undoubtedly ſupply his dear be- 
loved ſiſter with food and raiment, with ſweat-meats, 
toys, and drefſes. What can ſhe want beſides ?—To 

e ſure, a huſband, if I am not miſtaken I- Well, well! 
the dear beloved brother will provide her—as he may 
bh more Chriſtian-like the better Ah! Nathan, 


to him you 


deſtroy. 


athan ! you had formed an angel, which others will 


Nathan, 
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Nathan. No danger]! She will keep herſelf worthy 
our affection. _. 

Knight. Don't ſay ſo! Don't ſpeak at leaſt of my af- 
fectionate love!] It wants full poſſeſſion—it wants her 
all, not leſſened of any thing, not even of a name! 
But ſtop Does not ſhe ſuſpect already what they 
are about ? 

Nathan. She may—yet whence ſhould ſhe ſuſpect it? 

Knight, No matter; ſhe ſhall—ſhe muſt in either caſe 
hear firſt from me what fate awaits her, —My notion, 
not to ſee her ſooner than I may call her mine, drops 
to the ground, I go———. | 

Nathan. Stop | where are you going ? 

Knight. To her—to try whether her delicate female 
mind is ſtrong enough for the only reſolution her dig- 
nity demands. 

Nathan, What reſolution ? 

—— No more to care for you and for her bro- 
ther. N 

Nathan. And ? | 

Knight. And to follow me; though that might throw 
her into a Muſſelman's arms. 

Nathan. Stop |—you do not find her. She is with 
Sittah, the ſultan's ſiſter, 

Knight. Since when ? and why ? 

Nathan. And if you have a mind to ſee her brother 
there—let's go. 

Knight. 'The brother? Sittah's or Recha's ? 

Nathan. Perhaps both. Come, come ! Pray follow 
me. [He leads him off. 


$ CE. a FL 


SiTTAan's Harem, or Apartments. 
SITTAH and RECHA in full Converſation. 


ST TA 


NDEED, my love, you make me happy But 
I why ſo anxious? ſo fearful and ſo thy ?—Be chear- 
ul! talk away, my dear, | 


Recha. 
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Recha. May it pleaſe your highneſs 
Sittah, What highneſs ? No, my love; call me thy 
Sittah—friend—and ſiſter and if you pleaſe, your mo- 
ther Indeed, the difference of our ages will warrant 
* to give, and me to have that endearing name.— 
o young |—ſo wiſe !—ſo pious !—Your knowledge 
and your learning ſpeaks your reading. 
Recha. My reading? —Ha ! ha!— My Sittah means 
to laugh at her fooliſh little ſiſter. I ſcarce can read. 
Sittah. Scarce read |. you little liar ! 
Recha. A little of my father's hand-writing, that's all ! 
I thought you ſpoke of reading books. 
Sittab. I did, 
Recha. Then I mult tell you fairly, that I hardly un- 
derſtand to read in books! | 
Sittah. Are you ſerious ? 
Recha. Jam indeed. My father has ſo little fond. 
neſs for cold books, which ſtamp but dead impreſſions 
on the mind. | 
Sittab. Ay child! ay! what you ſay—may be right 
forſooth !—And the many things you know—— 
Recha. I know from what I heard him ſay—nay, I 
might tell you too how? where and why? he taught 
me this and that, 
Sittab. Indeed !—it will of courſe ſtick better to the 
mind, and all its faculties are thus inſtructed at once. 
Recha. And I am fully convinced you read but little. 
Sittab. How ſof—T am not proud for having read, 
But why? Your reaſons, child? Speak out. 
Recha. You are ſo plain—ſo artleſs—ſo much your 
ſelf. | | | 
Sittah. Well? 
Recha. —and books are ſaid to make one otherwiſe, 
At leaſt my father told it. 
Sittah. Ah] what a wondrous man your father! 
Recha. Is not he? 
Sittah. How well he hits the mark! 
Recha. Does not he? (with great concern) —and vet 
this father . 
Sittah, What ails you, my love? 
Recha. This father 
Sittab. Why? you weep ? 


Recha, 
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Recha. And this father—Ah! I muſt out with 
it !—my heart would burſt, | 
[Overpowered by tears, ſhe falls on her knees, 

Sittab. My child! my Recha! Pray what ails you? 

Recha. This father I ſhall loſe! 

Sittah. You? loſe him? Why ? Compoſe yourſelf. 
Never !—Riſe |! 

Recha. You ſhall not have offered in vain to be my 
friend and ſiſter | 

Sittah, Jam your friend and ſiſter! For God's ſake 
riſe—or I muſt call aſſiſtance. 

Recha (compoſing herſelf, and riſing.) Ah! pardon, 
My ſorrow and my pain made me forget your wiſdom, 
and your goodneſs. Deſpairing fighs will not avail 
with Sittah. Calm reaſon will direct her judgment! 

Sittabh. Well then? 

Recha. No, my friend, my ſiſter, will not permit 
that! will not permit that another father be forced 
upon me. 

Sittah. Another father? forced upon you? My love! 
who could, who would attempt it? | 

Recha. Who? My Daya—ah! ſo good to me! fo 
cruel ! will attempt—will do it.— Vou do not know, 
perhaps, who this my Daya is? Well! God will for- 
give her !—will reward her !--She has done ſo many 
good - ſo many bad ſervices to me | 

Sittab. So many bad ones ?—She cannot have been 
good to you indeed. 

Recha. Ah! very good indeed. 

Sittah, Who is the ? 

Recha. A Chriſtian lady, who brought me up with 
ſuch a tender care—with ſo much goodneſs, that you 
do not conceive—and that I never miſſed a mother 
God will reward her Let ſhe has frightned, tortured, 
plagued me 

Sittah. For what? and why? 

Recha. Ah! poor woman II told you—ſhe is a 
Chriſtian ; plagues me out of charity z—1s one of thoſe 
3 who ween to know the general, only way to 
God ! 

Sittah, I underſtand you now |! 


Recha. 
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Recha. ——and feel themſelves driven by the ghoſt, 
to ſhow the way to thoſe who miſs it. Nor is it almoſt 
poſhble they ſhould do otherwiſe. For if there be but 
one ſtrait way to heaven, how can they ſee with un- 
concern their friends on others, which lead them to 

rdition—to perdition for eternity? or love and ha- 
tred malt be all the ſame, and be conſiſtent. Nor is it 
that which makes me complain. I might have pa- 
tiently ſubmitted to her ſighs, her prayers and her 
threats—nay, willingly—for they produced reflections, 
and good and uſeful thoughts; and *tis flattering too 
to ſtand ſo high in one's affection, that he cannot bear 
the thoughts of eternal ſeparation. 

Sittah. Ah very true ! 

Recha. But that—that is too much ! I have nothing 
to oppoſe it with—not patierice or wiſdom— nothing 

Sittah. What pray? 

EKecha. What juſt now ſhe pretends to have revealed 
to me. 

Sittab. Revealed ? and even now? | 


Recha. This moment! when going hither we came 


by the ruins of a Chriſtian church. At once ſhe ſtops 
ped—ſeemed in great agitation ; and threw her eyes in 
tears, by turns on me, by turns on heaven. At laſt ſhe 
faid, © Come, let us through this temple the ſhorteſt 
c way |” She went. I followed, and my eyes wanders 
ed through the awful tottering ruins. She ſtopped 
again; we found ourſelves on the ſunken ſteps. of an 
altar in decay, I ſhuddered, and I cannot expreſs the 
horrors which I felt, when all in tears, with folded 
hands, ſhe fell upon her knees before me. — 
Sittab. Good child 


Recha. — and by the godly ſaint, which in this ſa 


cred place may 2 ave heard ſo many fervent 
prayers, and wrought ſo many wonders, ſhe conjured 
me did conjure mie with all the expreſſion of trueſt 
pity, to have pity of myſelf !—at leaſt to pardon her, 
that ſhe muſt tell nie how and why I am bound to the 
Chriſtian church. 

Sittah. (Poor child !—T gueſs !) | 

Recha. that I was born of Chriſtian blood z— 


that L wag chriſtened z that I am not Nathan's daughter 
| nor 
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—nor that he is my father —Ah God] He not my 
father ?—Sittah ! Sittah! behold me here again. 


Falls proftrate on her knees, 
Sittah. No, no Ariſe, My brother comes! Ariſe: 


SCENE VII. 
SALADIN, and the ſame: 


SALADIN. 


| H AT's here, Sittah ? | 
Sittah. Ah God! ſhe is quite overcome, 
Saladin. Who is ſhe ? 
$ittah. You know——— | | 
Saladin. Our Nathan's daughter? What is it ? 
Sittah. My love, compoſe yourſelf !—The ſultan— 
Recha (dragging herſelf on ber knees before the ſultan, 
with her head bent to the ground.) I do not rife, nor will 
I ſee the ſultan's face, nor ſhall I wondering behold 
upop his brow the rays of juſtice and of mercy—— 


Saladin. Ariſe. * | 

Recha. ——if he does not promiſe 

Saladin. Come -I promiſe—whatever it be. 

Recha. 
me to my father, and him to me I do not know yet 
who beſides may plead a father's clairng—or may pre- 
ſume upon them; nor do I care. But pray ! do theſe 
paternal rights and claims depend on nothing but 
on blood? on blood alone? | | 

Saladin (raiſing her from the ground.) I gueſs But 
who could cruelly diſtract you with ſuch apprehen- 
fions ? Is there any occaſion for them? or any proof 
to go upon ? 


4 


cha. There may be! for Daya pretends to have it 


from my nurſe, » 
Saladin. Your nurſe! . 


Riba, Who dying, felt berlelf obliged to tell it 
1 | 


nor more nor leſs than what will grant 


Saladin. 


— _ 
— — . 7—˙¹¾.T. > — or 
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Saladin. Even dying! why not when delirious 
Even if true! the blood alone is far from giving full 
paternal rights and claims ! makes ſcarce the father of 
a brute ! and gives at moſt a right to deſerve a father's 
name Do not fret —and hear me, child: If two 
pretended fathers ſhould diſagree about you—let them 
alone—and chuſe a third by your free conſent !—chuſe 
me |! | 

Sittab. Pray, child! Ah do it! 

Saladin. I will prove a kind indulgent father! But 
ſtop—there is ſomething better !—After all, what need 
of fathers? They may chance to die? Look about 
you for a younger friend in time, that may bid fair 
to live his life along with you! Do not you know of 
any yet ? 

Sittah, Do not make her bluſh ! 

Saladin. Indeed I ſhall and will; for bluſhes improv 
the plain one's, and fit ſtill better on the fair one's face. 
I have ordered hither your father, Nathan, and 
ſome other perſon too. You gueſs ?—Hither I ordered 
them. I hope you give me leave, my Sittah ? 

Sittab. Dear brother | 

Saladin. And mind it well, ſweet miſs ; do not for- 
get to bluſh before him bo Bs 

Sittah. Before whom? to bluſh ? 

Saladin. You little hypocrite !—well! faint, if you 
pleaſe and can! (4 ſervant-flave comes to Sittab.) They 
are not yet come, | | | on, 

Sittah (to the ſlave.) Well, Let them come in,—— 
They are arrived! T3 DES YET £901.99 ON 


SCENE VIII. aud Ia. 
 Narnan, Knionr, and the ſome. | 
7 S8 ALADIN. 

IV Elcome, my deareſt friends To you, my Na- 
than, I muſt declare, that now, as ſoon as you 


pleaſe, you have your money back.. 


* 


$ 


- Nathan, 
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Nathan. Sultan ! —— 

Saladin. Tis now my turn to ſerve you, —— 
Nathan. Sultan 

Saladin. The caravan is ſafe arrived. I am now ſo 
rich again, as I have not been a long while paſt.— Come, 
tell me what you want for ſome great, ſpeculation ! for 
even you, as other merchants, you cannot have too- 
much of caſh |! 

Nathan. And why would you, my lord, ſpeak 
of this trifle before all other things !—Ah! yonder I 
behold an eye in tears; I wiſh to have it dried firſt, 
(Going towards Recha.) You wept? What for ?—Are not 
you my deareſt daughter ſtill ? 

Recha. My Father |! | 

Nathan. We underſtand us. Enough !—Be happy! 
be compoſed! and ſo you may, provided your heart be 
ſtill your own, and be not threatened by ſome other 
loſs !—Your father is ſafe, nor is he loſt to you. 

Recha. I apprehend no other loſs. 

Knight. No other loſs ?—Well! then I was miſtaken. 
A ſubje& loſt with unconcern was never defirable.— 
Well! well !—Nathan! that changes all Saladin 
we came here by your orders. I had miſled you. Do 
not give you any trouble. 

Saladin. Too raſh again, young friend] Can you ex- 
pect that every wiſh ſhould meet you? — that every 
mind ſhould gueſs you ? 

Knight. You heard—you ſaw it, Sultan 

Saladin. Indeed I did !—tis bad enough ! You were 
not ſurer of your hopes! 

Knight. But now I am. | 

Saladin. That proud command of gratitude recalls 
all obligation, What you reſcued from the flames did 
not become your property; for elſe the robber, who 
e into fire and flames, would be as honourable as 
you 
(Advancing towards * — order to conduct her to the 

night.) 

Come you, my dear! Be not too nice with him. 
Were he another man, leſs warm and proud, he would | 
not have ſaved you 3 flames. You muſt— = | 

2 1 | 
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will make fair allowance. Come put him to the bluſn 
do you what properly he ſhould have done! Own your 
affection and your love; make a tender of yourſelf !— 
and if he can refuſe you, and ever can forget how 
much more kindneſs 30 did ſhow him by this ſtep, than 
be did ſhow to you by hi5—(which after all pgs of him 
to the mighty dangers of ſome ſmoke and fumigation !)— 
then faith! he is unlike my brother Aſſad —has but his 
maſk, and not his heart. Come, come, my love 


Sittab. Go, go, my love! tis little for your gratitude 


*tis nothing. yr 

Nathan. Stop, Saladin! Stop, Sittah ! 

Saladin. You too ? in hartal 4 

Nathan. There's ſtill ſomebody who has ſomething to 
ſay 5 a 

Saladin. Who would deny it? No doubt, my Nathan! 
A friend, like you, ought to be heard [and firſt of all 
—You ſce I am acquainted with the whole. | 

Nathan. Not quite -I do not ſpeak of myſelf. "Tis 
ſomebody elſe, whom Saladin ſhould firſt of all hear on 
the ſubject. | We 317 uy | 5 
Saladin. Who ? 

Nathan. Her brother. | 

Saladin. Is't Recha's brother ? 

Nathan. Ves RN 

Recha. My brother? Have I a brother then? 

- Knight ( ſtarting, as from a wild and dumb diſtraction.) 
Where ? where is this brother? Not here yet? I'was 
tol I ſhould ſee him here. a TION, 
Nathan, Patience! you will be ſatisfied. 


Knight (with great bitterneſs.) He ſaddled a father upon 


her: Could not he pick up a brother too? 
Saladin. But that was wanting ſtill !—Ha Chriſtian 1 
ſuch a mean ſuſpicion could never have diſgraced my 
Aſſad's lips. — Well! go on that way 


Nathan. Forgive him I readily forgive him. Who 


knows what, in his place and years, we might have 


thought ourſelves ! (Friendly and frankly advancing) Twas 

nature, knight! —Suſpicion follows difidence. Had 

you direCtly pleaſed to tell me your true name 

| Nathan, You are not of the Stowffen family. ; 
FEY 8% nh 2 Knight. 
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Knight. Of what then, pray ? 

Nathan. Nor is your name that which you told me. 

Knight. What is it then ? 

Nathan. Your name is Lew of Fillneck. 

Knight. Why? 

Nathan. You ſeem aſtoniſhed, and you ſtart ? 

Knight. And juſtly ! Who dares to ſay that? 

Nathan. I dare, and I _ tell you more; yet am I 
far from accuſing you of falſhood. | 
Knight (angry.) Did not you give me here the lie? 

Nathan. You may have likewiſe a claim and right 
unto that other name. 

Knight. IJ have! God bid him ſay ſo! 

Nathan. ——for your mother was of the Stowffen 
family. Her brother and your uncle brought you up 
in Germany, when your parents fled that harder 
climate, returning hither. His name was Curt of 
Stowffen. He may perhaps have given you his name, 
and have adopted you |—— It = ſince you came 
over with him ? I hope he is ſtill in life ? 

Knight. What can I fay? Ah Nathan! you have ſaid 
the thing. He is no more. We came but with the laſt 
detachment of our order. —But—pray !—what has all 
that to do with Recha's brother? 

Nathan. Your father 

Knight. Why ? Did you know him likewiſe ? 

Nathan. He was my friend. 

Knight, Your friend? Is't poſſible, Nathan 

Nathan, His name was Wolf of Fillneck ; he was no 
German. 

Knight. And even that you know ? | 

Nathan, Had only married a German lady; had fol- 
lowed her to Germany for a ſhort time onl 
| Knight, No more! I beg.—But Recha's brother? 
Nathan. Are you? 

Knight. Her brother I? 

Recha. My brother ! eh? 

Sittab. Relations! 

Saladin. Relations both! 

Recha (advancing.) Ah brother |—— | 

Knight ( fepping backward.) Your brother _— Ra 

f cha. 
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Recha ( flops; to Nathan.) It cannot be !—His heart 


denies' me We are impoſtors! God! 

Saladin (to the Knight.) Impoſtors? why? what do 
you think? what can you dare to think? If there is 
impoſture any where, tis with you alone ! for all is im- 
poſition,—Your face, your voice, your gait! 'tis none 
of your's | Not to acknowledge ſuch a ver! Go |! 

Knioht (approaching with great humility.) Ah Sultan ! 
do not miſunderſtand the effect of my ſurprize and my 
aſtoniſhment | Do not miſtake me and your Aſad in a 
fituation in which perhaps you never ſaw your brother! 
—(To Nathan.) You take and give with liberal hands. 
Indeed you give more than you took from me] (En- 
bracing Recha) Ah ſiſter! deareſt ſiſter 

Nathan. Bland of Fillneck is her name. 

Knight. Bland ? Bland ?—Not Recha? no more your 
Recha? God ! you deny her, and call her by her Chriſ- 
tian name again /—You may deny her, 'tis no matter. 
— Ah Nathan, Nathan] why muſt ſhe ſuffer for all this? 

Nathan. And what ?—my children !—for the brother 
of my daughter is my child as ſoon as he pleaſes ! 

(During the time Nathan embraces them, Saladin goes with 
N aſtoniſpment to his ſalier.) 

Saladin. What ſay you, Siſter : | 

Sittab. Tis affecting. 

Saladin. And I—I ſhudder almoſt at the idea of a 
more affecting ſcene. Prepare, | 

Sittah, Why? 

Saladin. Nathan, a word! (During the time Nathan 
approaches, Sittah advances towards the Knight and his 

feier, in order to ſhare their joy. Nathan and Saladin 

2 low.) Hear | hear me, Nathan ! Did you tell me 

efore—that ? 

Nathan. What? 

Saladin. Her father was not from Germany—was not 
a native from that country. Who was he, pray !— 
Where was he born ? h 

Nathan. He never would let me know it; nor do I 
know of it from him. f | 

Saladin. Nor was he otherwiſe a Frank? 


Nathan. 
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Nathan. O! that he would own with frankneſs.— 
Perfian was his favourite language. 

Saladin. Perſian? Perſian? I want no more — Tis 
him ! 'twas him | 

Nathan. Who ? 

Saladin. My brother | my Aſſad ! there is no doubt. 

Nathan. Well, as you think of it yourſelves—pleaſe 
then to take the proof of it here in this book | 

[Delivering the prayer-book., 

Saladin (opening it with great avidity.) Tis his writ- 
ing | and that I recollect ! 

Nathan. They do not know yet any thing of it! Tis 
{till depending on your will what they are to know | 

Saladin (till turning over the leaves.) I not acknow- 
ledge my brother's progeny ?—my nephews—not my 
grandchildren? not I? Leave them to you perhaps ? 
(Louder) Ah Sittah ! they are both our — chil- 
dren | [ He ruſhes into their embraces. 
| Sittah ( following.) What do I hear?—it could not 
have been otherwiſe indeed ! 

Saladin (to the Knight.) Now, friend! in ſpite of all 
your ſtubbornneſs, you cannot help to love me !—(T9 
Recha.) And whether you ſay ay or no, I am now be- 
come your father. | 

Sittah, And I your mother 

Saladin (to the Knight again.)—My ſon! my Aſad! 
and my Aſſad's ſon |! 

* Knight, IJ of your blood Indeed there was ſome 
truth then in the ſtories which they told me when 
a child, [Falling upon his knees. 

Saladin. Look ! look | the rogue! He knew of it, 
and might have fallen by my hands ! I ſhall puniſh him 
for it! [ During their reciprocal embraces, 

| the curtain drops. 
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